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THE LIFE, &c. &c. 



Mr. JOHN WESLEY, the second son of 
the Rev. Samutl Wesley, th^ grand subject of 
our history, was born June 17th, (o-cl style) 
1703. Ot hi^ mtrc childhood nothing very 
material has reached us, except a remarkable 
deliverance* from fire^when he *vas about six 
years of age. What so nearly concerned the life 
of so jjreat a man, cannot be unpleasing, or un- 
interesting, to relatft. The following letter froi» 
Mrs. §usanna W»:*ley, to a ntigubouriug cler- 
gyman, with Mr. Jihn Wesley's additions, will 
afford full information concerning the whole 
transaction. 

' EP WORTH, Aug, 24, 17W. 

***ON Wednesday night, February the ninth, 
between the hours of eleVen and twelve, some 



lite fire was in his own house* He imi 
came to my room, and bade* me am 
%ldest daughters rise quickly andshif 
selves* Then he ran and burst open t 
rv door, and called to the maid to brii 
children. The two little ones lay in 
with her; the three others in another 
snatched up the youngest, and bade tl 
low ; which the thYee elder di'd. Whe 
got into the hall, 'and were s^rroun 
flames, Mr.' Wesley found he had left 
of the dopirs above stairs. He ran u 
covered them, a minute before the 
tdok.fire. WhAi we opened the st 
the strong-North EasmHtnd drove the 
with such violence, that hone could stai 
them* But some ef our children got ot 
He windows, the rest through a little 
the garden. I was not in a'conditiot 
up to the windows ; neither could I 
garden-door. I endeavoured three 
force. my passage through the street- 
was as often beafbaek by the fury of t 
In this distress, I befeoughfcaur blesse 
for help, and then Evaded through th 
ked as Jr was, which did me no fartl 
than a little scorching my hand* and 
44 When Mr. Wesley had seen the c 
dren safe, he bean} the child in the nu 
ftttempte<tto go up the stairs, but 



all on fire, and would not bear his weight. 
Finding it impossible to give any help, he kn -fl- 
ed down in the hall, and recommended the soul 
of the child to God." 

Mr. John Wesley adds, 

44 1 believe, it was just at that time I waked : 
for I did not cry as they imagined, unless it was 
afterwards. I remember all the circumstances 
as distinctly, as though it were but yesterday. 
Seeing the room was very light* I called to the 
maid to take me up. But none answering, I put 
mv head out of the curtains, and saw streaks of 
fire on the top of the room. I got up, and ran 
to the door, but could get no farther, all the 
floor beyond it being in a blaze. I then climb- 
ed upon a chest, which stood near the window : 
one in the yard saw me, and proposed running 
to fetch a ladder, Another answered, u There 
will be no time : but I have thought of another 
expedient. Here, I will fix myself against the 
wail: lift a light man, and set him on my shoul- 
ders " Tney did so, and he took me out at the 
window. Ju-tthen the whole roof fell in: but 
it fell inward, or we had all been crushed at 
once. When they brought me into the house 
where my father was, ne cried «>ut, " Come 
neighbours! Let us kneel down: let us give 
t'n. riles ti God ! He has given me all my tight 
children : let the house go : I am rich enough. 
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ting among others to his general flow of health, 
and to the establishment of his constitution, was 
his invariable attention to a strict command of 
his father, that he should run round the Char- 
ter-house garden, which was of considerable 
extent, three times every morning* 

From the Charter-house he was removed to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts* In the year 
1 724, he was elected fellow of Lincoln College, 
and two years after this, he took his degree of 
Master of Arts* 

He now became conspicuous as a scholar* 
Nor was he barely acquainted with the learned 
languages ; he read them as a critic, and re- 
lished all their beauties* 

He conversed fluently in Latin, which he 
spoke and wrote with remarkable purity and 
elegance* Those who were judges of the clas- 
sic writers, and were frequently in his company, 
were surprised at the readiness with which he 
quoted the Greek and Latin poets, even to his 
latest days* The Greek Testament was as fa- 
miliar to him as the English. 

Air. Wesley's own account of his religious 
views and impressions while at Oxford, is so 
worthy of observation, that we give it without 
any alteration. 

" In the year 1725, being in the twenty-third 
year of my age, I met with Bishop T-^Ws. 
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ies and exercises of holy living and dyi 

wading several parts of this book, I wai 

iingly affected : that part in particular ¥f 

tes to purity of intention. Instantly 

/ed to dedicate all my life to God : al 

mghts, and words, and actions : being 

ugnly convinced there was no medium : 

at every part of my life, (not some only) i 

.ther be a sacrifice to God, or myself, th; 

i effect to the devil. 

44 In the year 1726, I met with Kem 
Christian Pattern* The nature and exte 
inward Religion ; the religion of the heart, 
appeared to me in a stronger light than ev 
had done before. I saw, that giving even a 
life to God (supposing it possible to do thi 
go no farther) would profit me nothing, i 
I g;ive my heart, yea all mv heart, to him* 
that a Simplicity of intention and purity 
fecuon % " one design in all we speak or c 
one desire, ruling all our tempers, are 
4 « The wings of tie soul," without wii 
can never ascend the mourn of God. 

4 < A vear or two after, Mr. L:. w's " C 
Perfection" and u S-rious Call" were 
my hands.— These convinced me u 
ever, of the absolute impossibility of f 
a Christian. And I determined th 
grace, (the absolute necessity of wl 
deeply sensible of) to be ail-devoted 
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ard of truth, and the only model of pure reli- 
gion* Hence I saw, irt a clearer and a cleared 
light, the indispensable necessity of having the 
mind which was in Christ, and of walking as* 
Christ also walked : even of having not some 
part only, but all the mind which was in him, 
and of walking as he Wajked^not only in many 
or in most respects, but in all things. And-this 
was the light Wherein at this time, I generally 
considered religion, as a uniform following of 
Christ, an entire inward and outward confor- 
mity to our Master* Nor was I afraid of any 
thing more, than of bending this rule to the 
experience of myself, or of other men v of allow- 
ing in any the lqast disconformitv to our grand 
Exemplar." 

About this time a serious man, whom he had 
travailed many miles* to see, said to him, " Sir, 
you wish to serve God and go to heaven. Re- 
member ypu cannot serve him alone. You must 
therefore find com^anwns* or make them : the 
Bible knows toothing of solitary religion." He 
nevejL forgot thi». Therefore on .his return to 
the University, he first spoke to his brother, the 
late Mr. Charles . Weslev, and afterwards to 
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Mr. Morga* Mr. tfervey, Mr. Whitfiel* at* 
others. When tl^y fim£fegai*to meet they IMP 
divinity on the Sunday evenitfgp, aq^ *>n oC^ 
night* the Grdtk and LVtin jAmmcs- Th» sitf* 
mer followiag they began t» visit the prisonefe 
in the castle, 'had die sidk poor^in the town* +> 
Such advantages accrued fffciiHhis^pfactictj , 
that in the court* of the tftj^t year two or threa 
of Mr. Jofeif Wesley's pupils desfeed tobaad^ 
mitted members of this, society, at did Huso 4 
pupil of Mr. Chadfpt Wesley. ' ' In these habit) 
they continued jtiuthe ^ear 1£32* *vhen thejl 
werejoined by $&. r. Ingham, offcfcieen , s college* . 
and Mr/ Bsoughton, of* Exater. Mr.ijamea 
Hervey was permitted about the same tim£ ta 
meet with them ; and 4n die year 1731 the c^ 
kbrated Mr* WhitfioMP was added to thfcirmm«t 
ber. They thought the Dilcipline of the'Unif 
versity too related, and fartosjc themsehref to 
fasting, devoutconvergation, private prayer) and 
meditation. They visited, prayed<wifh, relieved, 
and religiously instructed^ he sick and-prisoners. 
From their strict observaaoe of th^ ordinances 
of the church, they were styled Afethpdistfe 
Among these, Mr. Job* W^fele y was a pl>nci<- 
pal leader. He possessed considerable learning; 
and though npt a vehement, yet* pleasing per- 
suasive, jwinning.eloquepce* Fqnushed^itt. 
these requisites, he naturally became popular.^ 
Vi/cA as reformation and tiaeievn^ o£ xrojf^ 
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Christianity was wanting in England, he still 
perceived that religious instruction was more 
neederi among the uncultivated natives of Ame- 
rica.— Accordingly, in October, 1735, Mr. 
Wesley, with his brother and Mr. Ingham, em- 
barked for that country, with the most Christian 
and* humane design, of tutoring the Indians of 
Georgia in piety. To attempt civilizing a set of 
savages, fraught with principles, and addicted 
to practices degrading to human nature, was 
purely an* undertaking as laudable as it was 
hazardous and arduous. Mr Wesley was em- 
ployed in this noble work, with considerable 
success, about three years, when he quitted 
America, being succeeded by Mr. Whitfield, 
and returned to his native country. Upon 'his 
arrival in England, whether from envy of his 
popularity, or owing to his censures on the indo- 
lent clergy in general, encreasing in proportion 
to his success, we shall not determine ; but some 
cause occasioned his being refused the use of 
churches. His next expediton was to Germa- 
ny, where he went for the purpose of gaining 
experience, by the conversation of various 
Moravian and other holy Protestant brethren. 
From thence he returned in less than a year. 
He now visited various uninformed parts of his 
own country, and pressed by the refusal before 
mentioned, as well as the amazing : umber of 
followers, he preached in lOfta <yps& tto«*^ 
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fields, N,.ii ;..■!■ places, halls, and large looms, 
opportunity and convenience dictated. In such 
situations, being viewed by the people in gene? 
ral as a dangerous innovator on the cstabln ' 
ed religion, he was naturally subject to, and 
ceived considerable and gross personal in*u 
which he had the fortitude to meet with perfi 
humility and non-resistance. This treatment 
wearing the face of persecution, with his conduct 
under it, naturally interested many well-nwas- 
ing persons in his favour, and added rapidly to 
the number of his adherents. Few of the clergy 
choosing to assist him in his ministry, he was 
under the necessity of employing laymen ; f 
practice which he justified by the example of 
the primitive Christians, and by contending 
that a spiritual call was the chief requisite fora 
preacher. These, as well as himself, travelled, 
instructed the common people, and extended the 
influence of their principles. In a short time 
the societies were enabled to erect chapels in 
various parts of the kingdom, (as well as in 
Ireland, which place Mr, Wesley visited) some 
of which now vie with "our modern-budt chur- 
ches. The mode of worship recommended by 
him may be comprised under the following 
heads s— Extempore preaching and prayer; 
with bands, classes, and love feasts, for the pur- 
pose of religious conversation and singing ; and 
■ some of them the Loiffi Bw^stc Ha »&.- 
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ministered* In order to raise the soul, he 
adapted his hymns, which in general have poeti- 
cal merit, to pleasing tunes. Nothing contribu- 
ted more to the progress of his society, than his 
own indefatigable zeal and industry as a preach- 
er, united with that of his assistants. 

For some time before Mr. Wesley was taken 
to his reward, his strength was evidently on 
the decline. And he frequently had such sink- 
ings of nature (uncommon to him) that his 
friends had apprehensions of his approaching 
dissolution. His conversation also indicated a 
presentiment of his death. He frequently spoke 
of the state of separate spirits, and seemed de- 
sirous to know their particular employments. 
His preaching during this last winter was at- 
tended with uncommon unction, and he fre- 
quently spoke both in his sermons and exhorta- 
tions, as if each time would be his last ; and 
often desired the people to receive what be ad- 
vanced as his dying charge. 

It is also worthy of remark, that for three 
months before his last sickness, scarce a week 
passed that he did not sing in the family the 
follow iag verses : 

" Shrinking 1 from the cold hand of death, 

I too shall gather up my feet ; 
Shall soon resign this fleeting toreaftii 

A nd die my Father** God U> mteJU 
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Numbered among thy people, I 
Expect with joy thy face to see ; 

Because thou didst for sinners die, 
Jesus, in death remember me ! 



'• O that without a lingYmj* groan 
I may the welcome word receive ! 

My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live !" 



On Thursday the 17th day of February, he 
preached at Lambeth, from " Labour not for 
the meat which peri she th, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life*" When 
he came home he seemed not to be well, but 
being asked. How he did ? He said, he believed 
he had caught cold. 

Friday the 18th, he read and wrote as usu- 
al, and preached at Chelsea in the evening from 
u The King's business requires haste :" but 
was obliged to stop once or twice, and told the 
people his cold so affected his voice as to pre- 
vent his speaking without those necessary pauses. 

Saturday the 19th, he continued reading and 
writing, though his complaints (fever and weak- 
ness,) seemed evidently increasing. He dined 
at a friend's in Islington, and while there, desi- 
red the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh chapters 
of Job to be read to him. He rose, (according to 
custom J early the next morning; bux. btm^ ut- 
terly U nSt for his Sabbath's exeiciac, ax **n«v 
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o'clock he lay down, and slept between three 
and four hours.— When he awoke, he said, " I 
have not had such a comfortable sleep this fort- 
night past*" In the afternoon he lay down 
again, and slept an hour or two : afterwards two 
of his own discourses on our Lord's sermon on 
the Mount were read to him, and in the eve- 
ning he came down to supper. 

Monday the 21st, he seemed much better, 
and though his friends tried to dissuade him 
from it, would keep an engagement made some 
time before to dine with a gentleman at Twit- 
tenham. In his way thither he called on a La- 
dy * where his conversation was truly profita- 
ble, and well became a last visit : he prayed in 
a spirit and manner as was very affecting. 
When he returned home he seemed better, and 
on TueMay went on with his usual work, and 
preached in the evening at the chapel in the 
City-Road, from u We through the Spirit wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith." 

On Wednesday he went to Leatherhead to 
visit a family, who had the honour of hearing 
this worn-out veteran delivering his last public 
messa^r beneath their roof, u Seek ye the Lord 
while be may be found, call upon him whik he 
is ncaf. 1 ' On Thursday he stopped at Mr. 
W— *s, at Balam, where he was cheerful, and 
seemed nearly as usual, till Friday^ about break- 
fast time, when he grew very Yiwrj% Ktaw^ 
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eleven o'clock he returned home ; and having 
sat down in his room, desired to be left alone, 
and not interrupted for half an hour by any one. 

When the limited time was expired, one 
went into the room with some mulled wine, of 
which he drank a little, and seemed sleepy ; but 
in a few minutes threw it up, and said, " 1 must 
lie down." Dr. Whitehead coming in, (who 
had been sent for) Mr. Wesley smiled and said, 
** Doctor, thev are more afraid tlian hurt." 
He lay most of that d;iy, with a quick pulse, 
burning fever and extremely skepy. 

Saturday the 26th, he continued much the 
same ; spoke but little, and if roused to an- 
swer a question, or lake a little refreshment, 
(which was seldom more than a spoonful at a 
time) soon dozed again. At night the stupor 
abated, though the fever still coutinuecf, but not 
so violent as before. 

On Sunday morning he got up, took a cup 
of tea, and seemed much better. His friends 
had now some hopes ; yet Dr. Whitehead said, 
he was not out of danger. — While sitting in his 
chair he looked quite cheerful, and repeated the 
latter part of that verse in the Scripture Hymns 
oiP 4 Forsake me not when my strength faileth " 

" Till glad I lay this body down 

T)>> servant Lord attend ; 
And 6 ! my lite oV \i\evcv crown • 

With a triumphant t\vV" 
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Soon after, in a most emphatical manner 
saH, ** Our frieud Lazarus sleepeth." So 
fr -ids then speaking rather too much to hi 
he : ried to exert himself, but was soon exhaut 
ed and obliged to lie down. After awhile* 1 
looked up and said, " Speak to me, I cann* 
speak." On which Miss Wesley and an«>tht 
who was present, said, " Shall we pray wit 
yoa, Sir?" He earnestly replied, ifc Yes," ant 
while they prayed that if our Father must la) 
this body down, and leave them Orphans, oui 
gracious Lord would let down rays of heaven- 
ly glory into his waiting spirit, and pour out 
on all his children, the promised Comforter ; 
his whole soul seemed engaged with God for 
an answer, and he added a hearty Amen. 

About half after two he said, " Th< re is no 
need for more, (nor indeed had he strength to 
speak much) than what I said at Bristol ;* my 
words then were, 

* At the Bristol Conference in the year 1783, Mr. Wes- 
ley was taken very ill : neither he nor his fi lends tho'ght 
he would recover. From the nature of his complaint, lie 
nought a spasm would probably seize his stomach, and 
ccasion sudden death. Under these views of his situa- 
lan, he said 10 Mr. Bradford, " I have been reflecting on 
ly past life. I have been wandering up and down be- 
veen fifty and sixty years, endeavouring in my poor way, 
do a little good to my fellow creatures : and now it is 
obable there is but a few steps beUvvrtw xwc *\\\& $ks»a&^ 
d what have I to trust to for sviWAww'*- ^ casv *r» 
bin ff which I have done or suffev^\,\\iAVvi\\\>a^\^ 
tf. / hare no other plea thuw xViia \ V v\fc Oeasa <*> 

b 2 



" I tbe chief of sinners am, 
Bu« Jesus died for me !*' 

Seeing him very weak, and not able to speak 

much, a friend who attended him in his illness 

said, " Is this the present language of your 

heart, and do you now feel as you then did V 9 

he replied, " Yes." When the friend repeated, 

" Bold I approach th' eternal tiironc, 

And claim the crown through Christ my own," 

and added, " 'Tis enough. He, our precious 
Emanuel has purchased, has promised all ;" he 
earnestly replied, " He is all, He is all,' 7 and 
then said, « 4 I will go." Soon after to Miss 
Wesley, who sat by his bed-side, he said, 
" Sally, have you zeal for God now , ? " On her 
replying, 4l I wish to love him better, that I 
may have more," he said, u Do you continue 
to rise early ?" After this the fever was very 
high, and at times affected his head : but even 
then, though his head was subject to a temporary 
derangement, his heart seemed wholly engaged 
in his Muster's work. 

In the evening he got up again, and wh-le 
sitting in his chair, he said, " How neccssarv 
it is lor every one to be on the right foundation" 

" I tin* chk'f of sinners :»in, 
But .Jesus died for me ! ' 

ners am ; but Je.-wt dial iW me." The. sentiment here 
ex: rc-isi <7 t jnd Ins r .u-ci.ce *.■» itin\\\s\AAsVV\\»iss 1 \\«iv\. 
tvshow^ i low steadily h<- li.«d persevere A u\ v\\c s^\yan\kn;% 
t/7c ( ' f 'si>cl, with which he set out Vo v^a^a \t. 
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We must be justified by faith, and then go 
on to sanctification. 

Monday the 28th, his weakness increasing 
apace, and his friends being greatly alarmed, 
Dr. Whitehead was desirous they should call 
in another Physician ; but when Mr. Bradford 
mentioned this to Mr. Wesley, he absolutely 
refused, saying, " Dr. Whitehead knows my 
constitution better than any one ; I am perfecdy 
satisfied, and will not have any one else. 

He sir pt most of the day, and spake but little ; 
yet that little testified how much his whole 
neart was taken up in the care of the churches, 
the glory of God, and the things pertaining to 
that kingdom to which he was hastening. Once 
in a low, but very distinct manner he said, 
'* There is no wav into the holiest but by the 
blood of Jesus." Had he had strength at the 
time, it seemed as if he would have said more. 

Tuesday, March 1st, after a very restless 
night (though when asked whether he was in 
pain, he generally answered, u No," and never 
complained through his whole illness, except 
once, when he said, that he felt a pain in his left 
breast, when he drew his breatn) he began sing- 
ing, 

"All glory lo God in the sky," Sec. 

He sang two verses and his stre\\^Kf^\\st<i% 
but after lying still awhile, Vie caWsA <s&. ^*' 



Bradford to give him a pen and ink : he brought 
them, but those active fingers which have been 
the blessed instruments ot" conveying spiritual 
consolation and pleasing instruction to thou- 
sands, could no longer perform their office. 
Some time after, he said, " I want to write :™ 
when one brought him a pen and ink, and put 
the pen into his hand, and held the paper before 
him, he said, " I cannot," Being asked what he 
would say? " Nothing," returned he, " But that 
God is with, us." In the forenoon, he said, "I 
will gee up." And while his clothes were getting 
ready, he broke out in a manner, which consi- 
dering his extreme weakness, astonished all 
present, in these words, 

I'll praise my Maker wliile I've breath," Sic. 
and sang two verses, 

After this, when he got into his chair, he ap- 
peared to change for death ; hut regardless of 
his dying frame, he said with a weak voice, 
"Lord, thou givest strength to those that can 
speak, and to those that cannot. Speak, Lord, 
to all our hearts, and let them know that thou 
loosest tongues." He then sung, 

" To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
" Who sweetly all agree. &c, 

Here his voice failed him, and after gaaping 
for breath, he said, " Now we \va\t dow— \jfeX 
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us all go." He was then laid on the bed, from 
which he rose no more : but after lying .still, 
and sleeping a little, he desired those who were 
present to pray and praise. When they knelt 
down, their hearts were filled with the divine 
presence; and the room seemed to be filled with 
God. A little after, he spoke to Mr. Bradford 
about some things, and added, u Let me be bu- 
ried in nothing but what is woollen, and let my 
corpse be carried in my coffin into the Chapel." 
Then as if done with all below, he again beg- 
ged they would pray and praise. Several friends 
that were in the house being called up, Mr. 
Broadbent prayed, at which time Mr. Weslev 's 
fervor of spirit was visible to every one present; 
but in particular parts of the prayer his whole 
soul seemed to be engaged in a manner, which 
evidently showed how ardently he longed lor the 
full accomplishment of their united desires. 

A little after, Mr. Horton coming in, they 
hoped if he had any thing of mom-nt on his 
mind to communicate, that either Mr. Horton, 
or some of those who were most used to he.tr 
his voice would be able to interpret his meaning, 
but though he strove to speak, they were still 
unsuccessful. Finding they could not under- 
stand him, he paused a little, and with nil the 
remaining strength he had, cr\<c<\ ^w\* ^ ^V A ~ 
best of all is, God is with us;" aw A. vV^\\^\^w; 
up his dying arm m token o€ v\cxoxv > \vcA ^ 
ing his feeble voice with a Vu>\v vx\v\W^ ^ 
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be expressed, again repeated the heart- reviving 
words, •' The best of all is, God is with us." 

Some time after, when something was given 
to wet his parched lips, he said, " It will not do, 
we must take the consequence ; never mind the 
poor carcase." A little after, upon his asking 
who are these ? (meaning those who stood 
near his bed-side) and being informed who they 
were ; Mr. Rogers said, " Sir, we are come to 
rejoice with you ; you are going to recieve 
your crown." " It is the Lord's doing," he re- 
plied, " and marvellous in our eyes." On being 
told Mrs. Wesley was come, he said, " He giv* 
eth his servants rest." He thanked her, as she 
pressed his hand, and affectionately endeavoured 
to kiss her. On wetting his lips, he said, M We 
thank thee, O Lord, for these and all thy mer- 
cies : bless the Church and king : grant us 
truth and peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
for ever and ever !" 

Some of his relations being present, Mr* 
Broadbent particularly thanked God for the 
honour he had conferred upon the family, and 
then fervently prayed that the glory might never 
be tarnished, nor they want a man to minister 
before the Lord to the latest generations : at the 
end of which petition, Mr. Wesley discovered 
such nrdency of desire, that the prayer might 
be answered by repeating his Amen, as deeply 
affected sdl present. — These, t-ratfaarofc nrere 
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however too much for his feeble frame, and 
most of the night following, though he often at- 
tempted to repeat the psalm before-mentioned, 
he could only get out, 

" HI praise I'll praise !" 

On Wednesday morning, the closing scene 
drew near. Mr. Bradford, his faithful friend, 
prayed with him, and the last word he was heard 
to articulate was, " Farewell !" A few minutes 
before ten, while Miss Wesley, Mr. Horton, 
Mr. Brackenbury, Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, Dr. 
Whitehead, Mr. Broadbent, Mr. Whitfield, 
Mr. Bradford, and Miss Ritchie, were kneeling 
around his bed ; without a lingering groan, this 
man of God gathered up his feet in the presence 
of his brethren ! They felt what is inexpressi- 
ble: the ineffable sweetness that filled their hearts 
as their beloved Pastor, Father, and Friend en- 
tered his Master's joy, for a few moments blunt- 
ed the ec^ of their painful feelings on this truly 
glorious melancholy occasion. As Mr. Wesley 
breathed his last, Mr. Bradford was inwardly 
saying, if Lift up your heads, O yc gates : be 
ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and let this heir 
of glory enter in;" and Mr. Rogers gave out 

" Waiting to receive tliy Spirit, 
Lo ! the Saviour stands a\wt: 

.Shews the purchase oV \\v& t&wX* 
■Reaches out the cro\\i\ of Ya^e,. 
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England was pathetically delivered by a Clergy- 
man and a Graduate long in his connection, at- 
tached to him by affinity of amiable qualities, as 
well as from conviction of the purity of his pro- 
cedure. No alteration whatever was made in the 
service, except when he read that solemn depo- 
siting — u For as much as it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother," &c he substituted the epithet 
Father in its stead, which had a visible effect 
upon the audience. 

The funeral was conducted with great order, 
solemnity and propriety : neither coach, hearse, 
feather nor escutcheon were used, according to 
his express desire in his will 

The inscription on his coffin was 
JOHANNES WESLEY, A. M. 

Olim. Soc. Coll. Lin. Oxon. 

Ob. 2do. die M artii, 1791. 

An. iEt. 88. 
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Tkt Inscription on Mr. Wesley* 8 Tomb, 



To the Memory of 

The Venerable JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 

Lale Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 

This GREAT LIGHT arose, 
(By tiie singular Providence of God) 

To enlighten these nations, 

And to revive, enforce, and defend, 

The Pure, Apostolical Doctrines and Practices of 

THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH : 

Which he continued to do by his WRITINGS and his 

LABOURS, 
Pop more than Half a Century : 
And to his inexpressible Joy, 
Not only beheld their INFLUENCE extending, 
And their EFFICACY witnessed, 
In the Hearts and Lives of MANY THOUSANDS, 
As well, in the WESTERN WORLD, as in 
THESE KINGDOMS : 
But also, far above all human Power or Expectation, 
Lived to see Provision made, by the singular 

GRACE of GOD, 
For their Continuance and Establishment, 
TO THE JOY OF FUTURE GENERATIONS ! 
Reader ■, if thou art constrained to bless the Instrument ; 
GIVE GOD THE GLORY! 
After languishing a tew days, he, at length, finished 
his- COURSE and his LIFE together : gloriously tri- 
umphing ove:- DEATH, March 2d, \tt\\o \tov&\vA» \T3V 
in the Eigbty^ighih Year of his A§e. 
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The following is a Copy of his Last Will and 

Testament. 

In the name of God, Ameit I 

I, JOHN WESLEY, Clerk, sometime Fel- 
low of Lincoln- College, Oxford, revoking all 
others, appoint this to be my last Will and Tes- 
tament. 

I give all my Books now on sale, and the 
copies of them (only subject to a rent charge of 
85l. a year to the widow and children of my Bro- 
ther) to my faithful friends, John Horton, Mer- 
chant ; George Wolff, Merchant ; and William 
Marriott, Stock-Broker, all of London, in trust 
for the general Fund of the Metiiodist Confer- 
ence in carrying on the work of God, by Itine- 
rant Preachers : on condition that they permit 
the following Committee, Thomas Coke, James 
Creighton, Peard Dickinson, Thomas Rankin, 
George Whitfield, and the London Assistant 
for the time being, still to superintend the 
Printing Press, and to employ Hannah Para- 
more, and George Paramore as heretofore, un- 
less four of the Committee judge a change to be 
needful. 

I give the Books, Furniture, and whatever 
else belongs to me in the three houses at Kings- 
wood, in trust to Thomas Coke, Alexander 
Mather, and Henry Moore, to be still employed 



I 
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in teaching and maintaining the children of poor 
travelling Preachers. 

I give to Thomas Coke, Doctor John White- 
head, and Henry Moore, all the Books, which 
are in my study and bed chamber at London, 
and in my studies elsewhere, in trust for the use 
of the Preachers who shall labour there from 
time to time. 

I give the coins, and whatever else is found 
in the drawer of my Bureau at London, to my 
dear grand-daughters Mary and Jane Smith. 

I give all my Manuscripts to Thomas Coke, 
Doctor Whitehead, and Henry Moore, to be 
burnt or published as they see good. 

I give whatever Money remains in my Bu* 
reau and Pockets at my decease, to be equally 
divided between Thomas Briscoe, William 
Collins, John Easton, and Isaac Brown. 

I desire my Gowns, Cassocks, Sashes, and 
Bands, may remain at die Chapel for the use of 
the Clergymen attending there. 

I desire the London Assistant for the time be- 
ing, to divide the rest of my wearing apparel 
between those four of the travelling Preachers 
that want it most ; only my pellise I give to 
the Rev. Mr. Creighton : my watch to my 
friend Joseph Bradford : my gold seal to Eliza- 
beth Ritchie. 

I give my chaise and horses to Yams&^'a^ 
and Charles Wheeler, in trust, to Yrc «&&■* "as* 

c 2 
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the money to be divided one half to £Tam 
Abbott, and the other to the poor members 
the Select Society. 

Out of the first money which arises from tr 
sale of Books, I bequeath to my dear sister Ma 
tha Hall (ii alive) 401. to Mr. Creighton afor 
said 401. and to the Kev. Mr. Heath 60l. 

And whereas I am empowered by a late Dee 
to name the persons who are to preach in tl: 
new Chapel at London [the Clergyman for 
continuance] and by another Deed to name 
Committe for appointing Preachers in the Nc 
Chapel at Bath, I do hereby appoint Joh 
Richardson, Thomas Coke, James Creightoi 
Peard Dickinson, Clerks, Alexander Mathe 
Williirn Thompson, Henry Moore, Andre 1 
Blair, John Valton, Joseph Bradford, Jam* 
Rogers, and William Myies, to preach in th 
New Chapel at London, and to be the Con 
mittee for the appointing Preachers in the Ne 1 
Chapel at Bath. I likewise appoint Ht-nr 
Brooke, Painter, Arthur Keen, (ieat. and Wi 
liam Whitestone, Stationer, all of Dublin, to n 
ctrive the annuityjof 5l. [Englis:.] left to King! 
wood School by the late Rog r .Shiel, Esq. 

I give 61 . to be divided simony th»-* six pot 

men, named by the Assistant, who shall can 

my body to the grave ; for I particularly desii 

there way be nofeea; se,no coach, no escutcheoi 

no pomp, except the tears ot tYisvcv \\v\\ Wn 
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me, and are following me to Abraham's bosom. 
I solemnly adjure im Executors in the name of 
G«d, punctually to observe this. 

Lastly, 1 give to each of those travelling 
Preachers who shall reuafci in the Connection 
for six months alter my decease, as a little to- 
ken of my love, th-r eight Vv>lnm s of sermons. \ 

I appoint Jonn Horton, George Wolff, and 
William Marriott, aforesaid, to be Executors 
of this my list Will and Testament, for which 
tp.:ii*>le the y will receive no recompense till the 
Resurrection of tne just. 

Witness my hand and seal, the 20th day of 
February, 178^. 

JOHN WESLEY, (seal.) 
Signed, sealed, and delivered, by t^e 
said Testator as tor his last Will 
and Testament, in tne presence 
of us, 

WILLIAM CLULOW, 
ELIZABETH CLULOW. 

Should there be any part of my personal 

Estate undisposed of by this my Will : 1 give 

the same unto my two Neices E. Ellison, and 

S. Collet, equally. 

JOHN WESLEY. 

WILLI \M CLULOW, 
KLIAAbiL TH CLUIAVsN* 
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Feb. 25, 13 

I give my Types, Printing- Presses, and < 
thing pertaining thereto, to Mr* Thomas 
kin, and Mr. Georg* Whitfield, in trust f< 
use of the Conference. 

JOHN WESLEYi 



THE 

BEAUTIES 

OF 

Mr. JOHN WESLEY. 

mr. wesley's free thoughts of himself 
and incyjiry into divine knowledge. 

TO candid, reasonable men, I am not afraid 
to lay open what have been the inmost thoughts 
of my heart. I have thought, "lama creature 
of a day, passing through life, as an arrow 
through die air. I am a spirit come from God, 
and retu-ning to God : Just hovering over the 
great gulph ; till a few moments hence, I am no 
more seen; I drop into an unchangeable eternity! 
I want to know one thing, the way to heaven : 
How to land safe on that happy shore. God 
himself has condescended to teach the way ; for 
this very end he came from heaven. He hath 
written it down in a book. O give me that 
book ! At any price give me the book of God ! 
1 have it : Here is knowledge enough for me. 
Let me be homo unius libri (a man of one book.) 
Here then I am, far from the busy ways of men* 
1 «it down alone : OnLy God \s Yvete.% "VckXxsa. 
presence I open, 1 read his book. \ fot ^^ ^ 
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to find the way to heaven. Is there a doubt 
concerning the meaning of what I read ? Does 
any thing appear dark or intricate ? I lift up my 
heart to the Father of Lights. " Lord, is it not 
thy word, If any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God P Thou givest liberally and upbraided 
not. Thou hast said, If any be willing' to do 
thy will, he shall know* I am willing to do. 
Let me know thy will." I then search after and 
consider parallel passages of scripture, compa- 
ring spiritual things with spiritual* I meditate 
thereon, with all the attention and earnestness 
of which my mind is capable. If any doubt still 
remain, I consult those who are experienced 
in the things of God : And then, the writings 
whereby being dead, they yet speak. And 
what I thus learn, that I yet teach. 

Preface to Ma Sermons. 



LIBERTY OF JUDGMENT. 

Every man has a right to judge for himself, 
particularly in matters of religion ; because eve- 
ry man must give an account of himself to God. 

Preface to Vol. I. of his JVorkt. 
ORIGINAL SIX. 

That man's nature was corrupt, the very hea- 
thens perceived ; but how sin entered, they could 
not tell. But the Scripture is very plain in the 
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point. "By one man sin entered the world; 
" By one man's disobedience many (all) were 
" made sinners." Adam's sin corrupted man's 
nature, and leavened the whole lump of man- 
kind. We putrified in Adam as our root. The 
root was poisoned, and so the branches were in- 
venomed. — The vine turned the vine ofSodom^ 
and so the grapes became grapes of gall. Adam 
by his sin became not only guilty, but corrupt ; 
and so transmits guilt and corruption to his pos- 
terity. By his sin he stripped himself of his 
original righteousness, and corrupted himself. 
We were in him representatively, as our moral 
head : we were in him seminally, as our natural 
head. Hence we fell in him ; (as Levi paid 
tythes when in the loins of Abraham) by his dis- 
obedience we were made sinners. His first sin 
is imputed to us ; and we are left without that 
original righteousness, which being ^:ven to 
him as a common person he cast off. And this 
is necessarily followed in him and us, by the 
corruption of our whole nature : righteousness 
and corruption being two contraries, one of 
which must always be in men. And Adam our 
common father, being corrupt, s'- are we ; for 
who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean. 

Vtl. XXL of the Works, p 458. 

I shall offer some reasons why we should es- 
pecially observe the sin of our tttftxttt. "^ymx* 
because of all sins, it is the moat e*\.ew»N^ •as^ 
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diffusive. It goes through the whole ; 

spoils all. Other sins mar particular par 

Image of God ; but this defaces the w 

is the poison of the Old Serpent cast 

fountain, and so infects every actioi 

breathing of the soul. Secondly, it is t 

of all particular sins, both in our he; 

lives. Out of the heart of man prot 

thoughts* adulteries and all other abom 

It is the bitter fountain, and particular 

but rivulets running from it, which bri 

into the life a part only, not the whole ol 

within. Thirdly, it is virtually all sins ; 

the seed of all, which want but the occ 

set up their heads. Hence it is called a 

death, as consisting of the several n 

which constitute that body of sins s (Co! 

whose life lies in spiritual death.— It is 

sed ground, fit to bring forth all mannei 

ious weeds. Never did every sin appca 

conversation of the vilest wretch that ev 

But look into thy nature, and thou ma 

all and every sin in the root thereof. — r . 

a fulness of all unrighteousness there ; •< 

idolatry, murder. Perhaps none of tl 

pear to thee in thy heart ; but there is 

this unfathomable depth of wickedness tl 

knowest. Fourthly, the sin of our nati 

all sins the most fixed and abiding. Sinful 

are transient, though the gu\\t and amtk 
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may remain ; but the corruption of nature passes 
not away. It remains in its hill power, by right 
and by day, at all times, till nature is changed 
by converting grace. You oay observe three 
things in tht? corrupt heart ; First, there is the 
corrupt nature, the evil bent of the heart, where- 
by men are unapt for all good, and fitted for all 
evih Secondly, there are particular lusts *r dis- 
positions of that corrupt nature, such as pride, 
passion, covetousness. Thirdly, there is one of 
these stronger than all the rest, 4< the sin which 
doth so easilv beset us ;" so that the river di- 
rides into many streams, whereof one is greater 
than the rest. The corruption of nature is die 
river heady which has manv particular lusts 
wherein it runs; but it mainly disburdens it- 
self into that which we call the predominant 
sin. But as in some rivers the main stream 
runs not always in the sa»ne chmveUso the be- 
setting sin may change, a«* lust in youth may 
be succeeded by covetousness in old age. Now 
what does it avail to reform in other things, 
while che reigning sin retnins its full power ? 
' What if a particular sin he gone ? If th^ sin of 
009 nature keep the throne, it will set up ano- 
t)a$? in its stead ; as wh< n a water-course is 
Stopped in on* plao\ it will brealc forth in ano- 
ther, thus some cjist rff th'ir piocligality* but 
emcousness comes in its stead; some. qguX 

D 
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;heir profaneness, but the same stream runs i 
other channel of self- righteousness. 

Vol XXI. of the Work*, p. 467. 



THE STATE OF A NATURAL MAN DESCRIBED. 

The state of a natural man, the scripture re 
presents as a state of death. The voice a 
God to him is, " Awake, thou that sleepest.' 
For his soul is in a deep sleep* His spiritua 
senses are not awake : they discern neither spi 
ritual good nor evil. The eyes of his under 
standing are closed ; they are sealed together 
and see not. Clouds and darkness continual!} 
rest upon them ; for he lies in the valley of the 
shadow of death. Hence having no inlets fa 
thti knowledge of spiritual things, all the ave- 
nues of his soul being shut up, he is in gross* 
stupid ignorance of whatever he is most con- 
cerned to know. He is utterly ignorant 0/ 
God, knowing nothing concerning him as b 
ought to know. He is totally a stranger totb 
law of God, as to its true, inward, spiritu? 
meaning. He has no conception of that eva' 
gelical holiness, without which no man sfc 
see the Lord; nor of the happiness, which th 
onlv find, whose a life is hid with Christ 
God." 

And for this very reason, because he is 
asleep, he is, in some sense, at rest. Bee* 
he is blind, he is also stcuttx WfeBttSi^T 
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there shall no harm happen unto me. The dark- 
ness which covers him on every side, keeps him 
in a kind of peace : (so far as p<-ace can consist 
with the works of the devil, and with an earth* 
ly devilish mind.) He sees not that he stands 
on the edge of the pit ; therefore he fears it not. 
He cannot tremble at the danger ne does not 
know. He has nor understanding enough to 
fear. Why is it that he is in no dread of God ? 
Because he is totally ignorant of him : if not 
" saying in his heart, there is no God," or, that 
he " sitteth on the circle of the heavens, and 
humbleth not himself to behold the things" 
which are done on earth; yet, satisfying him- 
self as well, to all Epicurean intents and pur- 
poses, by saying " God is merciful:" confound- 
ing and swallowing up at once, in that unwieldy 
idea of mercy, all his holiness and essenti il ha- 
tred of sin, all his justice, wisdom, and truth* 
He has no dread of the vengeance denounced 
against those who obey not the blessed la*- of 
God» because he understands it not. He ima- 
gines the main point is, to do thus, to be out- 
wardly blameless : and sees not that it txi- .ds 
to every temper, desire, thought, motion of the 
heart. Or he fancies, that the obligation .icre- 
to is ceased ; that Christ came to destroy the 
law and the prophets ; to s-ivr his per.ijle in, 
■ not from their sins : to br; ^ theitv to Kcan^cl 
without holiness. NotwitVitxaw&vc^ ^k* ^^ 
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words, " Not one jot or tittle of the law shall 
pass away, till all things are fulfilled : and, Not 
everv one that saith unto me, Lord ! Lord ! 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he 
that docth th<: will of my Father which is in 
henv;i%" 

lit* is secure, because he is utterly ignorant of 
hi:z.self. Hence he talks of w repenting by and 
by;" he does n^t indeed, exactly know when; 
but som». j time or other before he dies : taking it 
for granted, that this is quite is his own power. 
For what should hinder his doing it, if he will? 
If he does but once set a resolution, no fear 
but 1 e will make it good. 

Hut i his ignorance never so strongly glares, 
as in those who are termed men of learning. If 
a n:".*or.il man be one of these, lie can talk at 
larjyr of his ration 1 families : of the freedom 
ol hi- will, and the absolute necessity of such 
ir\ .-i!om, i-i order to constitute man a moral 
ng i.t. H reads and argues, and proves to a 
de« s ionsti;iti-*n. that everv man rn.iy do as he 
will ; v.iay di?j;oe . ]-',< ov . n hcurt to evil or good, 
as it s= cms !-es! in his • v/n • ves. Thus the God 
ofthi ■ orld spreads:-, doublr ' eil of blind nets 
ov< v H-? lie rt. 1- ft by any means 'height of he 
gkr r Ai<< (lospel of 'Jir'.xt ahouU shine up* -ri it 

From t h- sum- i;\nor n^c (A hip,. self and God, 
ther«* may sometimes rise i the natural man a 
kin' 1 , t.f jo\ y in • ■ on jrr.»tu\ vu\i^V\\\\\^iV» v\^on his 
own wisdom and goo&ntss. K.wei viV-aX^R. 
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world calls joy, he may often possess. He may 
have pleasures in various kinds ; either in grati- 
fying the desires of the flesh, or the desire of the 
eye, or the pride of life : particularly if he has 
large possessions: if he enjoy an affluent fortune. 
Then he may cloath himself in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day. And so 
long as he thus doth well unto himself men will^ 
doubdess speak good of him. They will say, he 
is a happy man : for indeed this is the sum or 
worldly happiness : to dress, and visit, and talk, 
and eat, and drink, and rise up to play. 

It is not surprising, if one in such circum- 
stances as these, dozed with the opiates of flat- 
tery and sin, should imagine, among his other 
waking dreams, that he walks in great liberty* 
How easily may he persuade himself, that he is 
at liberty from all vulgar errors, and frdrn the 
prejudice of education, judging exactly right, 
and keeping clear of all extremes. " I am free 
(may he say) from all the enthusiasm of weak 
and narrow souls; from superstition, the disease 
of fools and cowards, always righteous over 
much ; and from bigotry, continually incident 
to those who have not a generous way of think- 
ing." And too sure it is, that he is altogether 
free from the wisdom which cometh from above 9 
from holiness, from the reiigio . o! tne heart, 
from the whole mind which was in Christ. 

D2 
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For all this time, he is the servant of i 
He commits sin, more or less, day by d 
Yet he is not troubled : He " is in no bondag 
(as some speak) he feels no condemnation, 
contents himself, (even though he should p 
fess to believe that the Christian revelatioi 
of God) with, " Man is frail. We are all we 
#. Every man has his infirmity," Perhaps he que 
■ r Scripture : a Whv, does not Solomon s 
The rightcoiis man falls into sin seven times a dc 
And doubtless, they are nil hypocrites or 
thusiasts who pretend to be better than tl 
neighbours/' If at any time a seri 
thought fix upon him, he stifles it as soon 
possible, with, " Why should I fear, since C 
is merciful, and Christ died for sinners ?" Ti 
he remains a willing servant of sin, content m 
the bondage of corruption ; inwardly and c 
wordly unholy, and satisfied therewith: 
only not conquering sin, but not striving 
conquer, particularly that sin, which doth 
easily beset him. 

Such is the state of every natural man; w 
thcr he be a gross scandalous transgressor, 
a more reputable and decent sinner,* having 
form, though not the power of godliness. 



AN EXHORTATION TO AN INSENSIBLE SINNER. 

Wherefore, "Awake, thou that steepest, i 
arise from the dead. God calleth thee now 
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my mouth ; and bids thee know thyself, thou 
fallen spirit, thy true state and only concr rn be- 
low. What meanest thou, deeper ! Arise ! 
Call upon thy God, if so be thy God will think 
upon thee, that thou perish not. A mighty tem- 
pest is stirred up round about thee, and thou 
art sinking into the depths of perdition, the 
gulph of God's judgments. If thou would e4fc 
cape them, cast thyself into them. Judge thi^ 
self, and thou shalt not be judged of the Lord. 

Awake, awake ! Stand up this moment, lest 
thou drink at the Lord's hand the cup of his fury. 
Stir up thyself to lay hold on the Lord, the Lord 
thy righteousness \ mighty to save! Shake thy- 
self from the dust. At least, let the earthquake 
of God's threatenings shake thee. Awake, and 
cry out with the trembling gaoler— IVhat must I 
do to be saved? And never rest, till thou be- 
lievest on the Lord Jesus, with a faith which 
is his gift, by the operation of his spirit. 

If I speak to any one of you more than to 
another, it is to thee, who thinkest thyself un- 
concerned in this exhortation. / have a mes- 
sage from God unto thee. In his name* I warn 
thee to flee from the wrath to come. Thou unholy 
soul, see thy picture in condemned Peter, laying 
in the dark dungeon, l>etween the soldiers, 
bound with two chains, the keepers before the 
door keeping the prison. The night la €w ^"^oX > 
the morning is at hand, wYittv \X\oa «**■ v*^ 
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brought fcsth 4o egeeofinrt. • And **»><l 
dreadful circumstances* thou tm fin* .asla 
thou art fast asleep in the devil's arms* o* 
brink of the pit, in the Java of evnriasttag 

struction. 
O may the angel of the Lord come Upon I 
: < ; ,v- ^^nd the tight ohme mto thy prison! And mm 
\i"*-. Sou feel the stroke of an almighty hand, rati 
h- [■ ^mee, with, Arise up quickly, girdihytetfl 
i :! >■ bind on thu eandahg cast thy zmrmmto d 



bind on thy sandaki cast thy g*r$nefU* a 
thee, and follow map 

Awake, thou everlasting spirit, out of 
dream of worldly happiness. XMd not God i 
ate thee for himself? Then thou canst not i 
till thou restest in him* Return, thou waadc 
Fly back to thy ark. This u not thy home. T\ 
not of building tabernacles here. Thou ait 
a stranger a sojourner upon earth r A oreaf 
of a day, but just launched out into an ui 
changeable state—- MUce haste. Eternity i 
hand. Eternity deprafes on this moment* 
eternity, of happiness, or an eternity of miae 

TBHftJGHTEOUSNESS WHICH THE MORJ 
•r !j LAW REQUIRES. 

The righteo wH odt which is of the law, *u 

The mart^skkh doeth these things shall lm 

them. Constantly and perfectly observe 

these things to do them, w& wbl thou si 
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live for ever. This law or covenant (usually 
called, the covenant of works) given by God to 
ma*, in paradise, required in obedience, perfect 
in all its parts, entire and wanting nothing, as 
the condition of his eternal continuance, in the 
holiness and happiness wherein he was created. 

It required, that man should fulfil all righ^ 
te^usness, inward and outward, negative, an^| 
positive : that he should not only abstain frorn^ 
every idle word, and avoid every evil work, 
but should keep every affection, every desire, 
every thought in obedience to the will of God. 
Thut he should continue holy, as he which hath 
created him was holv, both in heurt and in all 
manner of conversation ? that he should be 
pure in heart, even 88 God is pure ; perfect as 
his Father in heaven was perfect ; that he should 
love the Lord his God Kith all his hearts with 
all his soul, with all his mind, and with all his 
strength : that he should lovr every soul which 
God hath made, even as G d h.-ith loved him : 
that by this universal bent volence, he should 
dwell in God (vft\o is love) and God in him: that 
he hhmki serve the Lord his God with all his 
strength, and in all-- things singly aim at his 
glory. 

These were the things which the righteous- . 
ntss of the law required, that he who .id theq» 
might live thereby. Bui ic farthex x<e^\vc<^ 
that this entire obedience to Ood, Avvfc von**^ 
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and outward holiness, this conformity b 
heart and life to his will, should be perf 
degree. No abatement, no allowance 
possibly be made, for falling short in ac 
gree, as to any jot or tittle, either in the ou 
or the inward law. If every commandme 
ting to outward things was obeyed, ye 
as not sufficient, unless every one was ol 
ith all the strength, in the highest measur 
most perfect manner* Nor did it answc 
demand of this covenant, to love God with 
power and faculty, unless he were loved 
the full capacity of each, with the whole 
bility of the soul. 

One thing more was indispensably req 
by the righteousness of the law, namely 
this universal obedience, this perfect he 
both of heart and life, should be perfectly 
terrupted also, should continue without a: 
termission, from the moment wherein Go< 
ated man, and breathed into his nostril 
breath of life, until the days of his tri 
ended, and he should be confirmed i 
everlasting. 

Sermon on Romans i 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF THE LAW, AND THE RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF FAITH. 

What is the difference then between the righ- 
teousness which is of the law, ancfthe righteous- 
ness which is of faith? Between the first cove- 
nant, or the covenant of works, and the secon 
the covenant of grace ? The essential, unchang 
able difference is this : the one supposes him iu 
whom it is given, to be already holy and hap- 
py, created in the image, and enjoying the 
fovour of God; and prescribes the condition 
whereon he may continue therein, in love and 
joy, life and immortality.— The other supposes 
him to whom it is given, to be now unholy 
and unhappy ; fallen short of the glorious image 
of God, having the wrath of God abiding on 
him, and hastening through sin, whereby his 
soul is dead, to bodily death, and death ever- 
lasting. And to man in this state, it prescribes 
the condition, whereon he may regain the pearl 
he has lost: may recover the favour, and image 
of God, may retrieve the life of God in his soul, 
and be restored to the knowledge and the love 
of God, which is the beginning of life eternal. 

Again, the covenant of works, in order to 
man's continuance in trie favour of God, in bis 
knowledge and love, in holiness awdVvA^v&s»R>> 
required of perfect mm, a perfect asA >w£tt&tx- 



rupted obedience, to every point of the law of 
God. Whereas the covenant of grace, in order- 
to mac's recovery, of the favour and life of 
God, requires only faith, living fiiith in him, 
who through God justifies him that obeyed not. 
Yet again, The covenant of works required 
^J>f Adam and all his children, to pay the price 
^■n.— . selves, in consideration of which, they 
JR'er'.- to receive till the future blessings of God. 
But in tin- covenant of grace, seeing we have 
nothing to pay. God frankly forgives us all: 
pro' ided only, that we believe in him, who hath 
paid the price Jot uh; who hath given hims.-lfa 
propitiation fur our smx,for tkesins of the -whole 

Thus the first covenant required what is no* 
"/">' °ff from all the children of men ; namely, 
unsi.ining obedience, which is far from those 
who ,'i\- conceived and born in sin. Whereas the 
see ..I requires what i« ninli at h ind ,* as though 
it ki.iiul l s ,v, Thou art sin: God is love. Thou 
by 'in «r I'dten shorl of the glory of God j yet 
th -re is . -;,-. y with him. Bring then all thy 
ih'B '•> th: 1 |) ; ird(ining God, an<l :hcy shall vanish 
BWi ■. ..s .1 clmd. If thou wtrt not ungodly, 
thcr- v(,u|,i in- n .. room tor him to justify thee 
as uiMj-' ly. But now draw near, in full assii- 
Rin«~ of faith. He sp-aketh, and it is done, 
Pif.'~ .i U »nh Im'iivv.-; 6 .t even the just God 
justifieth all that iciteoaflin testis. 
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MORAL LAW FROM ITS NATURE CANNOT BE 

DISANNULLED. 

This is a law which never can be broken, 
which stands fast as the faithful witness in hea- 
ven.— The moral stands on an entirely different 
foundation, from the ceremonial or ritual lav " 
which was only designed for a temporary I 
straint upon a disobedient and stiff-necked pecw 
pie : whereas this was fronn the beginning of 
the world : being written^not on tables of stone, 
but on the hearts of all the children of men, 
when they came out of the hands of the Crea- 
tor. And however the letters once wrote by 
the finger of God, are now in a great measure 
defaced by sin, yet can they not wholly be blot- 
ted out, while we have any consciousness of good 
and evil. Every part of this law must remain 
in force, upon all mm kind, and in all ages ; as 
not depending either on time or place, or any 
other circumstances liable to change ; but on 
the nature of God, and the nature ol man, and 
their unchangeable relation to each other. 

I am not come to destroy but to fulfil. Some 
have conceived our Lord to mean, I am come 

tn fulfil iKic hi\- mv entire unrl nerfert obedi- 
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Without question his meaning in this place 
(consistently with all that goes before and i 
lows after) I am come to establish in its fuln< 
in spite of all the glosses of men. I am co 
to place in a full and clear view, whatsoever i 
dark or obscure therein. lam come to decl 
the true and full import of every part of it ; 
fthew the length and breadth, the entire ex( 
Wb£ every commandment contained therein ; ; 
the height and depth, the inconceivable pui 
and spirituality of all its branches. 

And this our Lord has abundantly perforn 
in the preceding and subsequent parts of the < 
course before us : in which he has not intro 
ced a new religion into the world, but the ss 
which was from the beginning: a religion, 
substance of which is without question, " as 
as the creation :" being coeval with man, i 
having proceeded from God, at the very ti 
when man became a living sold: the substac 
I say, for some circumstances of it, now rel 
to man as a fallen creature. A religion \ 
nessed to, both by the law and by the propli 
in all succeeding generations. Yet was it ne 
so fully explained, nor so thoroughly und 
stood, till the great Author of it himself, con 
scended to give mankind this authentic cc 
ment on all the essential branches of it ; at 
same time declaring' it should never be cha 
cdy bat remain in force to \\\e, £t\& cA \\\*. v»<3 

Se rmon on JVlatt . n . \7 , \& ,V* 
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THE LAW, A PICTURE OF ITS AUTHOR. 

Now this law is an incorruptable picture of 
the High and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity. 
It is he whom in his essence no man hath seen, 
or can see, made visible to men and angels. It 
is the face of God unveiled : God manifested to 
his creatures as they are able to bear it ; mani- 
fested to give and not to destroy life ; that they. 
may see God and live. It is the heart of Godt 
disclosed to man. Yea« in some sense we may 
apply to this law, what the apostle says of his 
Son, it is The streaming forth, or out-beaming 
of his glory * the express image of his person. 

" If virtue,"" said the ancient Heathen, " could 
assume such a shape as that we could behold 
her with our eyes, what wonderful love would 
she excite in us !" If virtue cmld do this ! It is 
done already. The law of God is all virtues in 
one, in shch a shape, as to be beheld with open 
face, by all those whose eyes God hath eulight- 
ened. What is the law but divi:.e virtue and 
wisdom, assuming a visible form ? What is it, 
but the original ideas of truth and good, which 
were lodged in the uncreated mind from eternity, 
now drawn forth and clothed with such a vehi- 
cle, as to appear even to human understanding ? 

If we survey the law of God in another point 
of view, it is supreme, unchangable reason : it 
is unalterable rectitude : it is the everlasting fit- 
ness of all things that are or ever visx^ wafcak- 
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I am sensible, what a shortness, and even i 
propriety thi-re is, in these and all other nun 
expressions, when we endeavour by these f« 
pictures, V shadow out the deep tbirgs of G 
Nevertheless we have no better, indeed no ot 
way duri g this oor inf.tnt state of existen 
As we now know but in part, so we arc o 
strained t prophecy* i« e. speak of the thing? 
Gocl, in part :lso. We cannot order our spe 
by reason of darkness* while we are in this hoi 
of ciay.— W'iile I am a child /must steak a 
child. But I shall so'".i put away childish thin 
F-'j when that which is perfect is come, t 
which is in part shall be done away. 

But to return. The law of God, (speak: 
aftrr the manner of men) is a copy of the et 
nal mind, a transc iptof ths diviue nature : \ 
it is the fain s'. cffsp?i«"ig of the Everlasti 
Father, the brightest efflux of his essential \\ 
dom, the visioi'j h -.iikv of the M st High, 
is the: dc-ligsv a*i i wr-»v;-/r of cIvkTudki and 
rap li'ii and ail the (:i*n-ya.w nf heaven, and 1 
glorv and jov ■..! every wis.- h. !i vj»\ every h 
instructed child oi God u-vm v -irih. 

Sltiih.-h on Hnm, vii. \i 



TIIR LAW AND THE GO^-vJ. IN PFIiiLC'!' IXIO 
WITH "A* il •' LH!-:K 

Froni all this we ma» le .»rn, h:t there is 
contrariety at ally between the law and the g< 
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pel : that there is no need for the law to pass 
away, in order to the establishing of the gospel. 
Indeed neither of them supersedes the other, but 
they agree perfectly well together. Yea, the 
very same words considered in different respects, 
are parts both of the law and of the gospel : if 
they are considered as commandments, they are 
parts of the law ; if as promises, of the gospel. 
Thus, Thou shait lave the Lord thy God with 
ail thy heart) when considered as a command- 
ment, is a branch of the law : when regarded as 
a promise, is an essential part of the gospel : the 
gospel being no other than the commands of the 
law, proposed by way of promises. According- 
ly poverty of spirit, purity of heart, and what- 
ever else is enjoined in the holy law of God, 
are no other, when viewed in a gospel light, 
than so many great and precious promises. 

There is therefore the closest connexion that 
can be conceived, between the law and the gos- 
pel. — On the one hand, the* law continually 
makes way for, and points us to the gospel : on 
the other the gospel continually leads us to a 
more exact fulfilling of the law. The law, for 
instance, requires us to love God, to love our 
neighbour, to be meek, humble or holy : we feel 
that we are not sufficient for these things : yea, 
that with man this is impossible' But we see a 
promise of God, to give us that love, and to 
make us humble, meek, andYioYy. VJfc'VtfjV*^ 

& 2 
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of this gospel of these glad tidings : it is d 
unto us according to our faith : And the ri % 
teousness of the law is fulfilled in us, throu 
faith which is in Christ Je^us. 

We may yet farther observe, that every cc 
mand in holy writ, is only a covered promise 
For by that solemn declaration, This is tht 
venant I will make after those days, saith 
Lord, Ixvill put my laws into your minds, 
write them in your hearts, God hath engage* 
give whatsoever he commands. Does he c< 
maud us then to pray without ceasing ? To 
joicc evermore P To be holy as he is holy ? ] 
enough — He will work in us this very thing 
shall be unto us according to his word. 

Seimon on Matt. v. 17, 18, 19, 2 



FAITH. 

What faith is it then through which we 
saved ? It may be answered, first, in general 
is a faith in Christ ; Christ, and God throi 
Christ, are the proper objects of it. Her 
therefore, it is sufficiently* absolutely, dis 
guisheci from the faith either of ancient or i 
dern Ht'uthens. And from the faith of a de 
it is fully distinguished by this — it is not bai 
a speculative, rational thing ; a cold, lifeless 
{>ent : a train of ideas ir. the head ; but also a < 
position oi the heart. For thus saith the sci 
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ture, With the heart, man believeth unto right- 
eousness. And, Jf thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shall believe with , 
thy heart, that God hath raised him from the 
dead> thou shalt be saved. 

And herein does it differ from that faith 
which the apostles themselves had while our 
Lord was on earth, that it acknowledges the 
necessity and merit of his death, and the power 
of his resurrection. It acknowledges his death 
as the only sufficient means of redeeming man 
from death eternal ; and his resurrection as the 
restoration of us all to life and immortality: 
inasmuch as he was delivered for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification. Christian faith 
is thr-n, nvit only an assent to the whole gospel 
of Christ, hut also a full reliance on the blood 
of Christ, a trust in the merits of his life, death, 
and resurreciion ; a recumbancy upon him as 
our atonenv-nt and our life; as given for us , 
and living in us ; and in consequence hereof^ 
a closing with him, and chraving to him, as 
our wisdom, righteousness y sanctification, and 
redemption. 

Sermon on Ephea. ii. 8. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF CHRIST, AND HOW 
IMPUTED TO BEL1LVERS. 

The righteousness of Chrisi is either inter- 
nal or external. His internal Y\^\xo\s^tft^ v: 



the image of God, stampt on every power and 
faculty of bis soul. It is a copy or his divine 
righteousness, so far as it can be imparted to 
a numan spirit. It is a transcript of the divine 
purity, the divine justice, mercy and truth. It 
includes love, reverence, resignation to his Fa- 
ther J humility, meekness, gentleness: love to 
lost mankind, and every other holy and heaven- 
ly temper : and all these in the highest degree, 
without any defect, or mixture of unholiness. 

It was the least pan of his external nghtequift 
ness, that he did nothing amiss i that he knssfl- 
no outward sin of any kind, neither was gtdk 
found in hit mouth; that he never spoke. one, 
improper word, nor did one improper action*. 
Thus far it is only a negative righteousness* 
though such an one as never did, nor ever can 
belong to any one that is born of a woman, save 
himself aloue. But even his outward righteous- 
ness was positive too- — He did all thing* well* 
■in every word of his tongue, in every work of 
his hands, he did precisely the will ofhiwi that 
sent him. In the whole course of his life, he 
did the will of God on earth, as the angels do it 
in heaven. All he acted and spoke were exact- 
ly right in every circumstance. The whole and 
every part of his obedience was complete. He 
fulfilled all righteousness - 

But bis obedience implied more than all this : 
ft implied not only doing, but auSctvd^". waffiei- 



gave up the gtiost. 1 nis is usually termed tfte 
passive righteousness of Christ, the former, his 
active righteousness. But as the active and pas- 
sive righteousness of Christ were never in fact 
separated from each other, so we never need se- 
peratt them at all, in speaking or even thinking. 
And it is with regard to both these conjoir.tly, 
that Jesus is called The Lord our righteousness. 

But when is it, that any of us may truly say, 
The Lord our righteousness ? In other words, 
when is it that the righteousness of Christ is 
imputed to u<*« and in what sense is it imputed ? 

Lfok through all the world, and all the men 
therein are either believers or unbelievers The 
first thing then which admits of no dispute 
among reason ble men is this : To all believers 

thi ricrSifr.usness r*f Christ is imnnted : tn nn- 
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no true faith, that is, justifying faith, which hath 
not the righteousness of Christ for its object* 

" Bu in what sense is this righteousness im- 
puted to believers ?" In this : All believers are 
forgive*, and accepted, not for the sake of any 
thing in them, or any thing that ever was, that 
is, or ever can be done by them, but wholly and 
solely for the sake of what Christ hath done 
and suffered for them. I say again, not for the 
sake of any thing in them, or done by them, of 
their own righteousness or works. Not for 
works of righteousness which we have done, but 
of his own mercy he saved us. tty grace are ye 
saved through faith. Not of works, lest any man 
should boast : but wholly and solely for the sake 
of what Christ hath done and suffered for us. 
We are justified freely, by his grace^ through 
the redemption that is in Jesus Christ* And 
this is not only the means of our obtaining the 
favour of God, but of continuing therein. It is 
thus we come to God at first : it is by the same , 
we come unto him ever after. We walk in one i 
and the same new and living way, till our spirit J 
returns to God. * 

Sermon on Jeremiah xxiii. 6. I 



JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

Does then the good Shepherd seek and save 
only those that are found already I No ; he seeks 
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and saves that which is lost. He pardons those 
who need his pardoning mercy. He saves from 
the guilt of sin, (and at the same time from the 
power) sinners of every kind, of every degree ; 
men who, till then, were altogether ungodly ; in 
whom the love of the Father was not ; and con- 
sequently, in whom dwelt no good thing, no 
good or truly Christian temper : But all such 
as were evil and abominable, pride, anger, love 
of the world, the genuine fruits of that u carnal 
mind, which is enmity against God." 

These u who are sick, the burden of whose 
sins is intolerable," are they that need a Physi- 
cian : these who are guilty, who groan under the 
wrath of God, are they that need a pardon. 
These who are condemned already* not only by 
Gud, but also by their own conscience, as by a 
thousand witnesses, of all their ungodliness, 
both in thought, and word, and work, cry aloud 
for him that u justifieth the ungodly, through 
the redemption that is in Jesus : The ungodly 
and him that worketh not ;" that worketh not 
before he is justified; any thing that is good, 
that is truly virtuous or holy, but only evil con- 
tinually. For his heart is necessarily, essen- 
tially evil till the love of God is shed abroad 
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as therefore an instance of wisdom wor- 
i God, to appoint such a condition of re- 
itioft, for him and all his posterity, a» 
effectually humble, might abase them to 
t. And such is faith. It is peculiarly 
>r this end. For he that cometh unto 
f this faith, must fix his eye singly on his 
wickedness, on his guilt and hclplesness, 
t having the least regard to any suppo- 
^d in himself to any virtue or righteous- 
tiatsoever. He must come as a mere sin- 
hardly and outwardly, self destroyed and 
idemned, bringing nothing to God but 
iiness only, pleading nothing of his own 
and misery. Thus it is, and thus alone, 
lis mouth is stopped, and he stands utterly 
before God % that he can look unto yesus 9 
whole and sole propitiation for his tins. 
>nly can he be found in him, and receive 
% hteousness which is of God by faith* 

Sermon on Rom. iv. 5. 
JUSTIFICATION. 

plain scriptural notion of Justification is 
, the forgiveness of sins. It is that act of 
le Father, whereby, for the sake of the 
ation made by the blood of his Son, he 
h forth hi* righteousness (or mercy') by 
nission of the sin* that art |>a&t. ^k» \s> 
?/, natural account of St, bn^^ ^ 




Paul, throughout this whole Epistle. . fl 
explains it himself, mompaiticalarljr in thit 
in the following chapter. . Thus in the near 
verses but one to the text, u gloved ax* . tbqr»* 
with he, " w&ose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered: Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not impute sin.** To .hi* 
thatis justified or forgivcp^God wtU nqt mf mt e 
sin to his condemnation jfJfcwiH notfendias; 1 
him on that account, rit Hjfl ffi thie.wosl& oeia 
that which is to come* . Ifis, bids, all Ida gftlt 
sins, in thought, word, and deed, 'are cov e r ed ^ 
are blotted out : shall not be remembered, or 
mentioned against him, any more than if they 
had not been. God will joot inflict on that siar 
ner what he deserved to suffer, becauie the Soa 
of bis love hath suffered for him. And from 
the time we are (( accepted through the Belov- 
ed, reconciled to God through his blood;" he 
loves and blesses, and watches, over us for good, 
even as if we had never sinned. 

'* Sermon on Bmn* hr. 5. 



THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN JUSTIFICATION 
AND THE NEW BIRTH. 

It has been frequently supposed, that the 
being born of God was all one with the being 
justified : that the new birth and justification 
were only different expressions, denoting tb* 
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same thing; it being certain oh the one hand, 
that whoever is justified, is also born of God : 
and on the other, that whoever is born of God, 
is also justified : yea, that both these gifts of 
God are given to every believer in one and the 
same moment. In one point of time his sins are 
blotted out, and he is born again of God* 

But though it be allowed, that justification 
and the new birth are in point of time insepara- 
ble from each other, yet are they easily distin- 
guished, as being not the same, but things of a 
widely different nature. Justification implies 
only a relative, the new birth a real change. 
God, in justifying us, doth someting/or us : in 
begetting us again, he does the work in us. The 
former changes our outward relation to God, so 
that of enemies become children. By the lat- 
ter, our inmost souls are changed, so that of 
sinners we become saints. The one restores us 
to the favour, the other to the image of God. 
The one is, the taking away the guilt, the oth- 
er, the taking away the power of sin. So that 
although they are joined together in point of 
time, yet are they of wholly distinct natures. 

Sermoti on 1 John iii. 9. 

■ 

REPENTANCE AND FAITH ANSWER EACH 

OTHER. 

Thus it is, that in the clnl&rav <A Q^A^^w^ 
tance and faith exactly answer wJcv qiCrrx- ^ 
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repentance we feel the sin remaining in 
hearts, and cleaving to our words and acti 
By faith we receive the power of God in Ch 
purif) ing our hearts and cleansing our hai 
By repentance we are still sensible we dew 
punishment for all our tempers, words, and 
tions. By faith we are conscious that our . 
vocate with the Father, is continually pleat 
for us, and thereby continually turning asid 
condemnation and punishment from us. 
repentance we have an abiding conviction, 
there is no help in us.— -By faith we receive 
only mercy, but grace to help in every tin 
need. Repentance disclaims the very possi 
ty of any other help. Faith accepts all the 
we stand in need of, from him that hatl 
power in heaven and earth. Repentance s 
Without him I can do nothing : Faith sai 
can do all things through Christ strength* 
me. Through him I can not only overcc 
but expel all the enemies of my soul, thrc 
hi n I can love the Lord my God with all 
hearty mind* souU and strength : y-a, and i 
in holiness and righteousness before him at 
days of my life* 

Sermon on Mark i, 

THE FRUITS AND BKNKFITS OF A CHRISTIA 

HOPK. 

Those who are thus by fc\\\\\* born of « 
have also strong consolation through ho\>c ; 
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i testimony of their own spirit, with the Spi- 
which witnesses in their hearts, that they 
e the children of God. Indeed it is the same 
irit who works in them that clear and cheer- 
[ confidence, that their heart is upright to- 
ird God ; that good assurance, that they now 
, through his grace, the things which are ac- 
ptable in his sight ; that they are now in the 
th which leadeth to life, and shall by the 
?rcy of God, endure therein to the end. It 
he who giveth them a lively expectation of 
:eiving all good things at God's hand ; a joy- 
s prospect of that crown of glory ^ which is 
served in heaven for them. By this anchor 
Christian is kept steady in the midst of the 
ives of this troublesome world, and preserved 
>m striking upon either of those fatal rocks, 
2 sumption or despair. He is neither discou- 
jed by the misconceived severity of his Lord, 
r does he despise the riches of his goodness. 
e neither apprehends the difficulties of the race 
t before him to be greater than he has strength 
conquer, nor expects them to be so little as to 
ild him the conquest, till he has put forth all 
j strength. The experience he already has 
the Christian warfare, as it assures him, his 
abour is not in vain, if whatever his hand 
deth to do, he doth it with his might ;" so it 
rbids his entertaining so vain a u^ro^X-v ^ 
it he can otherwise gain any a&vw&a^* *&s» 

f 2 
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that any virtue can be shewn, any praise attain- 
ed, by f tint hearts and feeble hands : or indeed 
by any Dut those whf pursue the same course 
witii the great apostle of the Gentiles; I, sa^s 
he, " so run not as uncertainly, so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air. But I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection ; lest by 
any means when I have preached to others, I 
mvself should be a cast-awav." 

By the same* discipline is every good soldier 
of Christ, to inure himself to endure hardship* 
Cmfipiicd and strengthened by this, he will be 
ablr nnt only to renounce the works of darkness, 
but every appetite too, and every aflfection,which 
is not subject to the law of God. For tl every 
oiv," saith St. John, "who hath this hope, pu- 
rinVth hims'.'if even as he is pure." It is his 
daily cm:, by the grace of God in Christ, and 
through the blood of the covenant, to purge the 
inmost recesses of his soul, from the lusts that 
before possessed and defiled i- ; from nnc?ean- 
ness, and envy, and malice, and wr »th, fr>m 
every passion ?.nd temper, that is after theJL^ 
:h-:t uth..r springs from, or cherishes hi:-, lritive 
corruption : as well knowing, that he whose 
very body is the temple of God, oug'tt to ...'hiit 
h-.to it noihi;iir common or iin'l-an; unci c^tt 
holiness become! h ihat house for ever , where die 
Spirit of holiness vouchsafes to dw:-iL 

Swinon un Rum. ii. '->. 
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THE EXCELLENCY AND NATURE OF DIVINE 

LOVE. 

Love is the fulfilling of the law, the end of the 
commandment. Very excellent things are spo- 
ken of love ; it is the essence, the spirit, the life 
of all virtue. It is not only the first and great 
command, but it is all the commandments in 
one. Whatsoever things ar* a just, whatsoever 
things *.ire pure, whatsoever things are amiable, 
or honourable ; if there be any virtue, if there 
be any praise, they are all comprised in this one 
word, love. In this is perfection, and glory, 
and happiness : The royal law of heaven and 
earth is this, Thou shalt love the Lard thy God 
-with all thy hearty and with all thy sonU and 
xvith all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 

Not that this forbids us to love anv thn«* be- 
sides. God. It implies, that we love our brother 
also. Nor yet does it forbid us (ns som^ h tve 
strangely imagined) to take pleasure in any 
thing but God. To suppose this, is to suppose 
the Fountain of Holhess is directly the Aut or 
of sin : since he has inseparably annexed plea- 
sure to the use of those creatures, which are 
necessary to sustain the life he has piven us. 

Tois, iherriore, ca:i nev r be the meaning of 
his comnrMiid. Whn the real smse of it is, 
both our bl ssed Lord and his ap sties tell us 
too frequently and too plainly to te TDAsax&ksx- 
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stood. They all with one mouth bear witness, 
that the true meaning of those several declara- 
tions, The Lord thy God is one Lord. Thou 
shalt have no other Gods but me : Thou shah love 
the Lord thy God with all thy strength : Thou 
shalt cleave unto him. The desire of thy soul 
shall be to his name; is no other than this. The 
one perfect good shall be your one ultimate 
end. One thing shall ye desire for its own sake, 
the fruition of him that is All in All. One hap- 
piness will ye propose to your souls, even a 
union with him that made them : the having of 
fellowship with the Father and the Son : the 
being joined to the Lord in one spirit. One de- 
sign ye are to pursue to the end of time, the 
enjoyment of God in time and in eternity. De- 
sire other things so far as they tend to this. 
Love the creature — as it leads to the Creator. 
But in every step you take, be this the glorious 
point that terminates your view. Let every 
affection, and thought, and word, and work, be 
subordinate to this. Whatever ye desire or 
fear, whatever ye seek or shun, whatever ye 
think, speak, or do, be it in order to your hap- 
piness in God, the sole end as we 11 as source of 
your being. 

Senn. on Rom. ii. 29. 
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PATIZNCE. 



But what W Patience ? We do not now speal 
of a Heathen Virtue : neither of i natii* -.1 in- 
dolence : but of a gracious temper wrong' ■*. in 
the heart of a believer, by the power of the Ho- 
ly Ghost. It is a disposition to suffer what- 
ever pleases God, in the manner and f t the 
time that pleases him. We thereby hold the 
middle way, neither despising our sufferings, 
making little of them, passing over them lightly, 
as if they were owing to chance, or second 
causes : nor on the other hand affected too much, 
unnerved, dissolved* sinking under them. We 
may observe, the proper object of Patience is 
suffering, either in body or mind. Patience 
does not imply the not feeling this : it is Apa- 
thy or Insensibility. It is at the > tmost dis- 
tance from Stoical Stupidity ! yea, and at an 
equal distance from fretfulness or dejection. 
The patient believer is preserved from falling 
into either of these extremes, by considering 
vho is the Author of all his suffering, even 
"iod his Father : what is the mctivs of his giv~ 
tg us to suffer ?~Not so properly his JuvJcc 
* his love : and what is the end of it ? Our 
*ofity that xve may be partakers of his Holi- 
•vv. 

•Sernwnon J«*.um\. K. 



THoitoB Tt**i: Nirwia^n OFdi«i 
ox i^opii orvDUia. '-'V i : 

Altbofagh b difference in opinion* or Midori 
worship, may prevent to entire eztemd>iBno 
Why need it prevent our union in afcc ria p U 
Though we cannot think iiike,n>iiy ire not lot 
alike ' May we not be of mK heart, though i 
are nut of one opinion .' Without all doubt «j 
may. Herein all the - hildren of God mayunh 
notwithstanding these snviikr dilferetiees. Tn« 
remaining as they are, they may forward W 
another, in love, and in good works. # . 

Although therefore verv foBowar rf CoH 
is obliged, by the very oa#e of the Christ* 
institution, to be a member of »ome Jnrtictlf 
congregation or other, some church, a» H'-. 
usually termed, (which implies 'a ptftfcijl 
manner of worshipping God ;) for twe am* 
walk together unless they be agreed/ yet DM 
can be obliged by any power on jmrth, bottb 
of his own conscience, to prefer this or that on 
gregatioo to another, this or that particular nui 
ner of worship- I know it is commoQhr MMpt 
sed. That the place of our birth fixes the chore 
to which we ought to belong; : that one, for to 
stance, who is bom in England ought to be 
member of that which is stiled TKt Church t 
£nglandy and consequently to worship Odd i 
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the particular manner which is prescribed by 
that church. I was once a zealous maintaiuer 
of this : but I find many reasons to abate of this 
zeal. I fear it is attended with such difficulties, 
that no reasonable man can get over. Not the 
least of which is, that if this rule had took place, 
there could have been no reformation from Po- 
pery : seeing it entirely destroys the right of 
private judgment, on which that wholesome 
reformation stands. 

I dare not therefore presume to impose my 
mode of worship on any other. I believe it is 
truly primitive and apostolical. But my belief 
is no rule for another. I ask not therefore of 
him with whom I would unite in love, u Are you 
of my church ? Of my congregation ? Do you re- 
ceive the same form of church-government, and 
allow the same church-officers with me ? Do you 
join in the same form of prayer wherein I wor- 
ship God ? I inquire not, do you receive the sup- 
per of the Lord in the same posture and manner 
as I do ? Nor, whether in the administration of 
baptism, you agree with me, in admitting sure- 
ties for the baptized ? In the manner of adminis- 
tering it ? Or the age of those to whom it should 
be administered ? Nay, I ask not of you (as clear 
as I am in my own n|ird) whether you allow 
baptism and the Lord's supper at all ? Let all 
these things stand by : we will talk crt tSaete^SS. 
need be, at a more convenient season. "NV^ ^N 
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question at present is» Is thine heart right a* 
my heart is with thy heart ? 

If it be, give me thine hand* I do not- mean, 
" Be of my opinion." You need not. I do not 
expect or desire it. Neither do I taean, u I 
will be of your opinion." I cannot. It does 
not depend on my choice : I can no more 
think, than I can see, or hear as I will. Keep 
you your opinion, I mine : and that as steadily 
as ever. You need not even endeavour to come 
over to me, or bring me over to you. I do 
not desire you to dispute those points, or to 
hear or speak one word concerning them. Let 
all opinions alone on one side and on the other. 
Only give me thine hand. 

I do not mean, " embrace my modes of wor- 
ship; or, I will embrace yours." This also is a 
thing which does not depend either on your 
choice or mine. We must both act, as each is 
fully persuaded in his own mind. Hold you fast 
that which you believe is most acceptable to 
God, and I will do the same. I believe the Epis- 
copal form of church-government to be scriptu- 
ral and apostolical. If you think the Presbyterian 
or Independent is better, think so still, and act 
accordingly. I believe infants ought to be bap- 
tized, and that this may be done either by dip- 
ping or sprinkling. If you are otherwise per- 
suaded, be so still, and follow your own persua- 
sion. It appears to me, that forms of prayer arc 
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of excellent use, particularly in the great congre- 
gation. If you judge extemporary prayer to be 
of more use, act suitably to your own judgment. 
My sentiment is, that I ought not to lorbia wa- 
ter, wherein persons may be baptized : and, that 
I ought to eat bread and drink wine, as a memo- 
rial of my dying Master. However, if you are 
not convinced of this, act according to the light 
you have. I have no desire to dispute with you 
one moment, upon any of the preceding heads* 
Let all these smaller points stand aside. Let 
them never come into sight. If thine heart is 
as my hearty if thou iovust G:xl and all man- 
kind, I ask no more : give me thine hand* 

Sermon on 2 Kings z. 15. 



WHEREIN THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXCEEDS THAT OF 
TIIE PHARISEE. 

It may be, indeed, that some of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, endeavoured to keep all the 
c >mmandments, and consequently were, as 
touching the righteousness of the law, that is, 
according to the letter of it, blameless. But still 
the righteousness of a Christian exceeds all tiiis 
righteousness of a Scribe or Pharisee, by fulfil- 
ling the spirit as well as the letter of the l.iw, hy 
inward as well as outward obedience. Lw.vxv\* % 
in the spirituality of it, it adiikks <»t xua wro^f* 
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rison. This is the point which our Lord fa 
largely proved, in the whole tenor of this 
course. Their righteousness was external c 
Christian righteousness is in the inner i 
The Pharisee cleansed the outside of the cuj 
the platter ; the Christian is clean within. 
Pharisee laboured to present God with a ; 
life ; the Christian with a holy heart. The 
shook off the leaves, perhaps the fruits of 
the other lays the axe to the root : as not t 
content with the outward form of godh 
how exact soever it may be, unless the life 
Spirit, the power of God unto salvation, b< 
in the inmost soul. 

Thus* to do no harm, to do good, to ai 
the ordinances of God (the righteousness 
Pharisee) are all external : Whereas, on 
contrary, poverty of spirit, mourning, meek] 
hunger and thirst after righteousness* the 
of our neighbour, and purity of heart 
righteousness of a Christian) are all inte 
And even peace-making (or doing good) 
suffering for righteousness sake, stand ent 
to the blessings annexed to them, only as 
imply these inward dispositions, as they sp 
from, exercise and confirm them. So 
whereas the righteousness of the Scribes 
Pharisees was external only, it may be sai< 
-some sense, that the righteousness of a CI 
tfftn /'. internal only : All h\& actions and su 
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ings being as nothing in themselves, being esti- 
mated before God only by the tempers from 
which they spring. 

Sermon on Matt. v. 17, 18, 19, 20. 
THE CHARACTER OF PEACE-MAKERS. 

Hence we may easily learn, in how wide a 
sense, the term, peace-makers is to be under- 
stood. In its literal meaning it implies, those 
lovers of God and man, who utterly detest and 
abhor all strife and debate, all variance and con- 
tention : and accordingly labour with all their 
might, either to prevent this fire of hell from 
being kindled, or when it is kindled, from break- 
ing out, or when it is broke out, from spreading 
any farther. They endeavour to calm the stor- 
my spirits of men, to quiet their turbulent pas-, 
sions, to soften the minds of contending parties, 
and, if possible, reconcile them to each other. 
They use all innocent arts, and employ all their 
strength, all the talents which God has given 
them, as well to preserve peace, where it is, as 
to restore it, where it is not* It is the joy of 
their heart, to promote, to confirm, to increase 
mutual good will among men : but more espe- 
cially among the children of God, however dis- 
tinguished by things of smaller importance ; that 
as they have all one Lord, one faiths as they are 
all called in one hope of their calRng^ «* ^\s^ 
may all * walk worthy of the. tocmbwgl nkVw^- 
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with they are called : with all lowliness and 
meekness, with long-suffering, foi bearing one 
another in love ; endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit, in the bond of peace." 

But in the full extent of the word, a peace' 
maker is one, as he hath opportunity* doth good 
Unto all men : one that being filled with the love 
of God and all mankind, cannot cor fine the ex- 
pnssions of it to his own family, or friends, or 
acquaintance, or party : or to those of his own 
opinions ; no, nor those who are pprtakers of 
like precious faith : but steps over 'ill these nar- 
row bounds that he may do good to every man : 
that he may some way or other manliest his 
love to neighbours and strangers, friends and 
enemies. He doth good to them all, as he hath 
opportunity, that is, on every possible occasion; 
redeeming- the time, in order thereto, buying up 
every opportunity, improving every hour, losing 
no moment when- in lie may profit another. He 
does good, not of one particular kind, but good 
in general; in every possible way, employing 
herein sill his talents of every kind ; all his pow- 
ers and faculties of bodv and soul ; all his for- 
tune, his interest, his reputation ; desiring only 
that when his Lord cometh, he may say, kt Well 
done, good and faithful servant !" 

Sermon on Matt. v. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1C- 
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CHARITY. 

The outward work, without charity, profiteth 
nothing ; but whatsoever is done out of charity, 
be it never so little and contemptible in the sight 
of the world, is wholly fruitful : for God weigh- 
eth more with how much love one worketh, than 
how much he doth. He doth much that loveth 
much ; he doth much that doth a thing well. 

Vol VIZ of the Works, p. 326. 



THREE-FOLD STATE OF HAN DESCRIBED. 

The naturqf man neither fears nor loves God : 
one under the law fears ; one under grace^ loves 
him. The first has no light in the things of God, 
but walks in utter darkness ; the second sees the 
painful light of hell ; the third, the joyous light 
of heaven. He that sleeps in death, has a false 
peace. He that is awakened has ho peace at all. 
He that believes, has true peace, the peace of 
God, filling and ruling his heart. The heathen, 
baptized or unbaptized, hath a fancied liberty, 
which is indeed licentiousness : the Jew, (or one 
under the Jewish dispensation) is in heavy, 
grievous bondage : the Christian enjoys the 
true glorious liberty of the sons of God. An 
un awakened child of the devil, sins willingly: 
One that is awakened sins unwillingly : the 
child of God " sinneth not, but kee^x^^vwv^^&N 
and the wicked one touchethYuratkoX.. H£^c<s^- 
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cluck ; the natural man neither conquers nor 
fights ; the man under the law fights with sin, 
but cannot conquer : the man under grace fights 
and conquers, yea, is more than conqueror ^ 
through him that loveth. 

Sermon on Horn. viil. 15. 



LOVE SUPERIOR TO FAITH. 

Very excellent things are spoken of faith, and 
whosoever is a partaker thereof, may well say 
with the apostle, <c Thanks be to God for his 
unspeakable gift." Yet still it loses all its ex- 
cellence, when brought into comparison with 
love. What St. Paul observes concerning the 
superior glory of the gospel, above that of the 
law, may with great propriety be spoken of 
the superior glory of love, above that "of faith. 
" Even that which was made glorious, hath no 
glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
excellcth. For if that which is done away is 
glorious, much more doth that which remaineth 
exceed in glory." Yea, all the glory of faith, 
before it is done away, arises hence, That it 
ministers to love. It is the groat temporary 
means which God hath ordained to promote 
that eternal end. 

Let those who magnify faith beyond all pro- 

portion, so as to swallow up all things else, and 

who so totally misapprehend \\\£ t&vkk o& \\yW 
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:o imagine it stands in the place of love, consi- 
ler farther, That as love will exist after faith, so 
it did exist long before it. The angels, who 
from the moment of their creation, beheld the 
lace of their Father that is in heaven, had no oc- 
:asion for faith, in its general notion, as it is the 
evidence of things not seen. Neither had they 
need of faith, in its particular acceptation, faith 
n the blood cf Jesus : for he took not upon him 
:he nature of angels ; but only the seed of Abra- 
ham. There was therefore no place before the 
foundation of the world, for faith either in the 
general or particular sense. But there was for 
love. Love existed from eternity, in God, the 
great ocean of love. Love had a place in all 
the children of God, from the moment of their 
creation. They received at once from their 
gracious Creator, to exist, and to love. 

Nor is it certain (as ingeniously and plausibly 
as many have descanted upon this,) That faith, 
even in the general sense of the word, had any- 
place in paradise. It is highly probable, from 
that short and uncircurostantial account which 
ive have in holy writ, that Adam, before he re- 
jelled against God, walked with him by sight, 
and not by faith. 

" For then his reason's eye was strong and clear, 
And as an eagle can behold the sun, 
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Mii>ht have beheld his Maker's face as near. 
As tli' intellectual angels could have done." 

He was then able to talk with him face to face, 
whose face we cannot now see and live. And 
consequently had no need of that faith, whose 
office it is, to supply the want of sight. 

On the other hand, it is absolutely certain, 
faith in its particular sense had then no place. 
For in that sense it necessarily pre- supposes sin, 
and the wrath of God declared against the sin- 
ner : without which there is no need of an atone- 
ment, for sin, in order to the sinner's reconcilia- 
tion with God.— Consequently, as there was no 
need of an atonement before the fall, so there 
was no place for faith in that atonement : man 
being then pure from every stain of sin, holy as 
God is holy. But love even then filled his heart. 
It reigned in him without a rival. And it was 
only when love was lost by sin, that faith was 
added, not for its own sake, nor with any design, 
that it should exist any longer, than until it had 
answered the end for which it w r as ordained, 
namely, To restore man, to the love from which 
he was fallen. At the fall therefore was added 
this evidence of things not seen, which before 
was utterly needless : this confidence in redeem- 
ing love, which could not possibly have any 
place, till the promise was made, that the seed 
of the woman should bruise t\vi s&x^aaOs head. 
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Faith then was originally designed of God, 
re-establish the law of love. Therefore in speal 
ing thus, we are not undervaluing it, or robbin 
it of its due praise : but on the contrary shew 
ing its real worth, exalting it in its just pro- 
portion, and giving it that very place which the 
wisdom of God assigned it from the beginning. 
It is the grand means of restoring that holy 
love, wherein man was originally created. It 
follows, that although faith is of no value in it- 
self, (as neither is any other means whatsoever) 
yet as it leads to that end, the establishing anew 
the law of love in our hearts, and as, in the 
present state of things, it is the only means un- 
der heaven for effecting it : it is, on that ac- 
count, an unspeakable blessing to man, and of 
unspeakable value before God. 

Sermon on Rom. iii. 31. 



BIBLE THE CHRISTIAN'S RULE. 

This is a lantern unto a Christian's feet, and 

light in all his path*. This alone he receives 

his rule of right or wrong, of whatsoever is 

Uly good or evil. He esteems nothing good, 

t what is here enjoined, either directly or by 

in consequence. He accounts nothing evil 

what is here forbidden, cither in plain terms, 

by undeniable inference. WhaftfcNiet ^\fc 

oturr neither forbids nor enjovevs (^v&vsx &\- 
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rectly, or by plain consequence) he believes to 
be of an indifferent nature, to be in itself 
neither good nor evil: This being the whole 
and sole outward rule, whereby his conscience 
is to be directed in all things. 

Sermon on 2 Cor. i. !£• 



THE PURE IN HEART SEE GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

The pure in heart see all things full of 
God. They see him in the firmament of hea- 
ven, in the moon walking in brightness, in 
the sun when he rejoiceth as a giant to run 
his course. They see him making the chuds 
Jiis chariot8 y and walking ufion the wings of the 
wind. They see him fire/iaring rain for the earth, 
and blessing the increase of it; giving grass for 
the cattle, and green herb for the use of man. 
They see the. Creator of all, wisely governing all, 
and u/i holding all things by the word of his fioiff- 
cr. O Lord, our Governor.' How excellent is thy 
name in all the world! 

In all his providences relating to themselves, 
to their souls or bodies, the pare in heart do 
more particularly see vjod. They see his hand 
ever over them for good; giving them all things 
in weight and measure, numbering the hairs of 
thc'ir i^cad, making a hedge round about them 
and all that they have* hclOl &\*\ko&\ft^?iV. the cir- 
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cumstances of their life, according to the depth 
both of his wisdom and mercy. 

But in a more especial manner, they see 
God in his ordinances. Whether they appear 
in the great congregation, to My him the ho- 
nour due unto his name* and worship, him in the 
beauty of holiness; or enter into their closets, 
and there pour out their souls before their 
Father which is in secret : whether they search 
the oracles of God, or hear the ambassadors of 
Christ proclaiming glad tidings of salvation; or 
by eating of that bread, and drinking of that 
cup, " shew forth his death till he come" in the 
clouds of heaven : in all these his appointed 
ways, they find such a near approach as cannot 
be expressed- They see him, as it were face to 
face, and " talk with him, as a man talketh with 
his friend;" a fit preparation for those mansions 
above, wherein they shall see him as he is. 

Sermon on Matt. v. 8, &7V. 



CONCIENCE DESCRIBED. 

What are we to understand by conscience?— 
What is the meaning of this word that is in 
every ones mouth? One would imagine it was 
an exceeding difficult thing to discover this, 
when we consider, how large and numerous vol- 
umes have been from time to time v» t to\& ww ^>s» 
♦subject : and how all the treasure* *& ^kaksx 
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and modern learning have been ransacked, in 
order to explain it — And yet it is to be feared, 
it has not received much light from all those 
elaborate inquiries. Rather, have not most of 
those writers puzzled the cause, darkening coun- 
sel by words without knowledge; perplexing a 
subject plain in itself, and easy to be under' 
stood? For, set aside but hard words, and every 
man of an honest heart will soon understand the 
thing. 

God has made us thinking beings, capable of 
perceiving what is present, and of reflecting or 
looking back on what is past. In particular, we 
are capable of perceiving, whatsoever passes in 
our own hearts or lives ; of knowing whatso- 
ever we feel or do ; and that either while it 
passes, or when it is past. This we mean, when 
we say, Man is a conscious being : he hath a 
consciousness or inward perception, both of 
things present and past, relating to himself, of 
his own tempers and outward behaviour- But 
what we usually term conscience, implies some- 
what more than this. It is not barely, the know- 
ledge of our present, or the remembrance of our 
preceding life. To remember, to bear witness 
either ot past or present things, is only one, 
and the least office of conscience. Its main bu- 
siness is to excuse or accuse, to approve or dis- 
approve* te acquit or condemn. 
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Some late writers indeed have given a new 
name to this, and have chose to style it a moral 
tense.— But the old word seems preferable to 
the new, were it only on this account, That it is 
more common and familiar among men, and 
therefore easier to be understood. And to 
Christians it is undeniably preferable, on ano- 
ther account also; namely br cause it is scriptu- 
ral; because it is the word which the wisdom of 
God hath chose to use in the inspired writings. 

And according to the meaning wherein it is 
generally used there, particularly in the epistles 
of St. Paul, we may understand by conscience, 
A faculty or power, implanted by God in every 
soul that comes into the world, of perceiving 
what is right or wrong in his own heart or life, 
in his tempers, thoughts, words, and actions. 

Sermon on 2 Cor. i. 12. 



THE NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGE OF ATTEND- 
ING TO CHRIST IN HIS WORD. 

Let us observe, who it is, that is here speak- 
ing, that we may take heed how we hear. It is 
the Lord of heaven and earth, the Creator of all* 
who as such, has a right to dispose of all his 
creatures; the Lord our governor, whose king- 
dom is from everlasting, and ruW\\\ on«.x ^\ 
the great Law-giver, who can vit\\ etAotcA^iW^ 

H 
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laws, being able to save and to destroy; yea, to 
punish with everlasting destruction from his pre- 
sence, and from the glory of his power. It is 
the eternal Wisdom of the Father, who know* 
eth whereof we are made, and understands our 
inmost frame ; who knows how we stand related 
to God, to one another, to every creature which 
God hath made; and consequently how to adapt 
every law he prescribes, to all the circumstan- 
ces wherein he hath placed us. It is he who is 
loving unto every man, whose mercy is over ail 
his works: the God of love, who having emp- 
tied himself of his eternal glory, is come forth 
from his Father, to declare his will to the chil- 
dren of men, and then, goeth again to the Fa- 
ther who is sent of God to often the eyes of the 
blind, to give light to them that sit in darkness. 
It is the great Prophet of the Lord, concerning 
whom God hath solemnly declared long ago* 
whosoever will not hearken unto my word*, 
which he shall sfieak in my name, I will require 
it of him. Or, as the apostle expresses it, Every 
soul which will not hear that Profihet^ shall be 
destroyed from among the fie of lie. 

And what is it which he is teaching ? The 
Son of God, who came from heaven, is here 
shewing us the way to heaven, to the place 
which he hath prepared for us, the glory he had 
before the world began. He is teaching us the 
true way to life everVaaUT^vY^xo^Way which 



leads to the kingdom. And the only true way ; 
for there is none besides : all other paths lead to 
destruction. From the character of the speaker 
we are well assured* that he hath declared the 
full and perfect will of God* He hath uttered 
not one tittle too much ; nothing more than he 
had received of the Father. Nor too little ; he 
hath not shunned to declare the whole counsel 
of God. Much less hath he uttered any thing 
wrong, any thing contrary to the will of him 
that sent him. All his words are true and right, 
concerning all things, and shall stand fast for 
ever and ever. 

Sermon on Matt. v. 1, 2, 3, 4. 



OUTWARD MEANS INEFFECTUAL WITHOUT THE 
SPIRIT AND GRACE OF CHRIST* 

We allow, that all outward means whatever, 
if separate from the spirit of God, cannot profit 
at all, cannot conduce in any degree, either to 
the knowledge or love of God. Without con- 
troversy, the help that is done upon earth, he 
doth it himself. It is he alone, who by his al- 
mighty power, worketh in us what is pleasing 
in his sight. And.all outward things, unless he 
work in them and by them, are mere weak and 
beggarly elements- Whosoever therefore ima- 
gines, there is any intrinsic powttT % va. w; xxnr.'ssns* 
whatsoever, does greatly err, \iox. Y^o^\w^^ 
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scriptures, neither the power of God. We know 
that there is no inherent power, in the words 
that are spoken in prayer; in the letters of scrip- 
ture read, the sound thereof heard* or the bread 
and wine received in the Lord's supper; but 
that it is God alone who is the giver of every 
good gift; the author of all grace; that the whole 
power is of him, wherebv through any of these? 
there is any blessing convex ed to our soul. We 
know likewise, that he is able to give the same 
grace, though there was no means on the face of 
the earth. In this sense we may affirm, that 
with regard to God, there is no such thing at 
means : seeing he is equally able to work what- 
soever pL aseth him, by any, or by. none at all* 
We allow farther, that the use of all means 
whatever, will never atone for one sin; that it is 
the blood of Christ alone, whereby any sinner 
can lie reconciled to God; there being no other 
propitiation for our sins, no other fountain 
for sin and uncleanness. Every believer in 
Christ is deeply convinced, that there is no 
merit but in him: that there is no merit in any 
oi his own works : not in uttering the pray- 
er, or searching the scripture, or hearing the 
word of God, or citing of that bread and 
drinking of that cup. So that if no more be in- 
tended by the expression some have used, 
" Christ is the only means of qrace," than this, 
that he is the only ttver\\.o\\ows raa&& *& >$^it 
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cannot be gain-said by any who know the grace 

of God. 

Sermon on MaL iii. 7. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING DIVINE ORDINANCES. 

Before you use any means, let it be deeply 
impressed on your soul, " There is no power in 
this. It is in itself a poor, dead, empty thing : 
Separate from God; it is a dry leaf, a shadow.-— 
Neither is there any merit in my using this; no- 
thing intrinsically pleasing to God, nothing 
whereby I deserve any favour at his hands, no, 
not a drop of water to cool my tongue. But 
because God bids, therefore, 1 do; because he 
directs me to wait in his way, therefore here I 
wait for his free mercy, whereof cometh my 
salv ation." 

Settle this in your heart, that the opus opera- 
turn, the mere work profiteth nothing: Thai: there 
is no power to save, but in the Spirit of God; 
Ho merit , but in the blood of Christ : That con- 
sequently, even what God ordains, conveys no 
?race to the soul, if you trust not in him alone, 
)n the other hand, he that does truly trust in 
him, cannot fall short of the grace of God, * veu 
though he were cut off from every outward ordi- 
nance, though he were shut u\> v& ^fcvfc c*xv\x*. *& 
the earth, 

H 2 
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In using all means, seek God alone. In 

through every outward thing, look singly t 
power of his Spirit, and the merits of his Sc 
Beware you do not stick in the work itae[ 
you do, it is all lost labour. Nothing shn 
Gt;d can satisfy your soul. Therefore eye 
in all, through all, and above all. 

Re- member also to use all means, as tin 
As ordained, not for their own sake, 'out ii 
dcr to the roiv.-wal of y.mr soul in righteous 
and true holiness. It' therefore they act 
tend to this, well. But if not, they are < 
and dross -ifier you have used any of ti 
take care how you value vours< If thereon: 
you congratulate voursclf, as having done i 
groat tiling. This is turning all into po 
Think, •' If God was not there, what does 
avail ? Have I not been adding sin to sin ? J 
long ! O Lord ! save or I perish ! O lav 
tliis sin to my charge !" If God was ther 
his love flowed into your Iv. art, you have 
got, as it were, the outward work. You 
you know, you feel, God is All in All.- 
abased. Sink down before him. Give 
all the praise. 

Sermon on Mai. iii 
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DISSIPATION'. 

Dissipation is the art of forgetting God, of 
being altoge ther without God in the world: the 
art of excluding him, if not out of the world he 
has created* yet out of the minds of all his in- 
telligent creatures. It is a total, studied inat- 
tention to the whole invisible and eternal world : 
more especially to death, the gate of eternity, 
and to the important consequences of death, 
heaven, and hell. 

This is the real nature of Dissipation* And 
is it so harmless a thing, as it is usually thought? 
It is one of the choicest instruments of destroy- 
ing immortal spirits, that was ever forged in the 
magazines of hu 11. It has been the means of 
plunging myriads of souls, that might have en- 
joyed the glory of God, into the everlasting lire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels. It blots 
out all religion at one stroke, and levels man with 
the beasts that perish. All ye that fear God? 
flee from Dissipation! Dread and abhor' the 
verv name of it. — Labour to have God in all 
your thoughts ! To have eternity ever in your 
eye. Look continually, not at the things that 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen. 
Let your hrarts be fix<*d 'here, where Christ sit- 
teth at the right hand of God, that whensoever 
he ca'leth you, an entrance may be ministered 
unto ijjU abundantly into his everlasting kmg&wa. 

" Sermon on * Cw.n.^U 
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HAPPINESS NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE 
CREATURE. 

The hungry soul, like the busy bee, wanders 
from flower to flower ; but it goes off from each, 
with an abortive hope, and a deluded expecta- 
tion. Every creature cries (some with a loud, 
and others with a secret voice,) " Happiness is 
not in me" — The height and the depth, pro- 
claim to an attentive ear, The Creator hath not 
implanted in me a capacity of giving happiness* 
therefore with all thy skill and pains, thou canst 
not extract it from me. And indeed, the more 
pains any of the children of men take, to extract 
it from any earthly object, the greater will their 
chagrin be, the more secure their disappoint- 
ment. 

But although the vulgar herd of mankind can 
find no happiness ; although it cannot be found 
in the empty pleasures of the world? may it not 
be found in learning, even by him that has not 
a single eye ! Surely 

«* Content of spirit must from science flow, 



" For 'lis a godlike attribute to know. 



«» 



By no means. On the contrary it has been the 
observation of all ages, That the men who pos- 
sessed the greatest learning, were the most dis- 
satisfied of all men. This occasioned a person 
of eminent learning to declare? " A fool may 
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find a kind of paradise upon earth (although this 
is a grand mistake) but a wise man can find 
none." These are the most discontented, the 
most impatient of men. Indeed learning natu- 
rally effects this. Knowledge, as the Apostle 
observes^ puffet h up. But where pride is, hap- 
piness fc not) they are utterly inconsistent with 
each other. 



THE DANGER AND EVIL OF NOT HAVING A 

8INGLE EYE. 

In order to see this in a stronger point of 
view, let us consider it in a few particular in- 
stances.— Begin with one of no small impor- 
tance. Here is a father chusing an employment 
for his son: if his eye be not single, if he does hot 
singly aim at the glory of God in the salvation 
of his soul : if it be not his own consideration 
what calling is likely to secure him the highest 
place in heaven : not the largest share of earthly 
treasure, or the highest preferment in the 
church ; the light which is in him is manifestly 
darkness : and O how great is that darkness ! 
The mistake which he is in, is not a little one 
but inexpressibly great. What! Do not you 
prefer his being a cooler on *' arth, and a glorious 
saint in heaven, before his being a lord on earth, 
and a dam'd spirit in hell? It uo^Vvonm v^tx^ 
unutterably great is the dat\u&fcs& ^^ ^ Nvtx: 
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your soul ! What a fool, what a dolt, what a 
madman is he, how stupid beyond all expres- 
sion, who judges a palace upon earth to be pre- 
ferable to a throne in heaven ? How unspeaka- 
bly is his understanding darkened, who to gain 
for his child the honour that cometh of men, 
will entail upon him everlasting shame in the 
company of the devil and his angels ! 

I cannot dismiss this subject yet, as it is of 
the utmost importance. How great is the dark- 
ness of that execrable wretch, (I can give him 
no better title, be he rich or poor) who will 
sell his own child to the devil ? Who will bar- 
ter her own eternal happiness, for any quantity 
of gold and silver ? What a monster would any 
man be accounted, who devoured the flesh of 
his own offspring ? And is not he as great a 
monster, who by his own act and deed, gives 
her to be devoured by that roaring lion ? As he 
certainly does [so far as is in his power] who 
marries her to an ungodly man. " But he is 
rich : but he has ten thousand pounds !" What 
if it were a hundred thousand ? The more the 
worse, the less probability will she have of es- 
caping the damnation of hell. With what face 
wilt thou look upon her, when she tells thee in 
the realms below, " Thou hast plunged me in- 
to this place of torment. Hadst thou given me 
to a good man, however poor, I might now have 
been in Abraham? *s bosom. \Wt O V YfhaX have 
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riches profited me ! They have sunk both me 
and them into hell." 

Are any of you that are called Methodists, 
thus merciful to your children? Seeking to mar- 
ry them well, (as the cant phrase is) that is, to 
sell them to some purchaser, that has much 
mopey, but little or no religion ? Is then the light 
that is in you also darkness! Are ye too regard- 
ing God less than mammon ? Are ye also with- 
out understanding ? Have ye profited no more 
by ail ye have heard ? Man, woman, think what 
you are about ! Dare you also sell your child to 
the devil ? You undoubtedly do this (as far us in 
you lies) when you marry a son or a daughter, 
to a child of the devil* though it be one that wal- 
lows in gold and silver. O take warning in time! 
Beware of the gilded bait ! Death and hell are 
hid beneath.— Prefer grace before gold and pre- 
cious stones.-— Glory in heaven, to riches on 
earth ! If you do not, you are worse than the 
very Canaanites. — They only made their chil- 
dren pass through the fire to Moloch, You 
make yours pass into the fire that never shall 
be quenched, and to stay in it forever ! O how 
great is the darkness that causes you, after you 
have done this, to wipe your mouth and say, you 
have done no evil* 

. Let us consider another case, not far distant 
from this. Suppose a young man, having finish- 
ed his studies at the Umvemt^^^wt^o&v^^^ 
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nister in holy things, and accordingly enters in- 
to orders : what is his intention in this ? What 
is the end he proposes to himself? If his eye be 
single, his one design is, to save his own soul, 
and them that hear him : to bring as many sin- 
ners as he possibly can, out of darkness into 
marvellous light. If on the other hand his eye 
be not single, if he, aims at ease, honour, money, 
or preferment, the world may account him a wise 
man; but God says unto him, Thou fool! And 
while the light which in him is thus darkness, 
how great is that darkness I What folly is com- 
parable to his folly ! One peculiarly dedicated to 
the God of heaven, to mind earthly things ! A 
worldly clergyman is a fool above all fools, a 
madman above all madmen i Such vile infamous 
wretches as these, are the real "ground of the 
contempt of the clergy." Indolent clergymen 
pleasure-taking clergymen, money-loving cler- 
gymen, praise-loving clergymen, preferment-? 
seeking clergymen ; these are the wretches that 
cause the order in general to be contemned* 
These are the pests of the christian world, the 
grand nuisance of mankind, a stink in the nos- 
trils of God. Such as these were they, who 
made St. Lhrysoatom to say, " Hr 11 is paved 
with the souls of Christian priests." 

Take another case : suppose a young woman 

of un independent fortune, to be. addressed at 

the sum? time bv a man oS NieaVtVi) without re- 
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Hgion, and a man of religion, without wealth ; 
in other words, by a rich child of the devil, or 
a poor child of God : what shall we say, if, other 
circumstances being equal, she prefers the rich 
man tu the good man ? It is plain, her eye is not 
single : therefore her foolish heart is darkened. 
And how great is that darkness, which makes 
her judge gold and silver a greater recommend- 
ation than holiness ? Which make, a child of 
the devil, with money, appear more amiable to 
her, than a child ot God without it ? What 
wnrds can sufficiently express the inexcusable 
follv of such a choice ? What a laughing stock 
(unless she severely repent) will she be to all 
the devils in hell, when her wealthy companion 
has dragged her down to his own place of tor- 
ment. 

Are there any of you that are present before 
God, who are concerned in any of these matters? 
Give me leave with great plainness of speech^ to 
apply to your consciences in the sight of God.— 
You, whom God hath intrusted with sons and 
daughters, is your eye single in choosing part- 
ners for them ? What qualifications do you seek 
in your sons and daughters in-law ? Religion 
or riches ? Which is your first consideration ? 
Are you not of the old Heathen's mind, 

Seek money first : let virtue then be sought. 

I call upon you more especAaXVy^^ wie& 

i 
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led Methodists, in the sight of the great God. 
Upwards of fifty years I have ministered unto 
you, I have been your servant for Christ's sake* 
During this time I have given you many so- 
lemn warnings on this head* I now give you 
one more, perhaps the last* Dare any of you, 
in chusing your calling or situation, eye the 
things on earth, rather than the things above ? 
In chusing a profession, or a companion for life 
for your child, do you look at earth or heaven? 
And can you deliberately prefer, either for 
yourself or your offspring, a child of the devil 
with money, toja child of God without it? 
Why the very Heathens cry out, 

O souls bowed down to earth, strangers to heaven. 

Repent, repeftt of your vile earthly •mindedneat! 
Renounce the title of Christians, or prefer botji 
in your own case, and the case of your children, 
grace to money, and heaven to earth. For the 
time to come at least, let your eye be singk§ 
that your whole body may be full of light. 

Sermon on Matt. ?i. 22, 23. 
THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 

I am not now about to speak to men of the 

world, or to them that have only the form of reli- 

gion ; but to you who have experienced, if you 

do not notVy the faith xuhich tuorfeetft. by lave. 
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And in speaking to you I do not peremptorily 
assert any thing. I barely propose a thought 
that rises in my mind, and beg you to consider 
of it. 

You have some thoughts of altering your 
condition : and we know, Marriage is honour a' 
ble to all men. But is your eye single herein ? 
This is worthy your most serious consideration* 
Retire a little into yourself, and ask your own 
heart, " What is it moves me to think of it." 

I will tell you how it was with me. Though 
I do not know that I was ever low-spirited, (my 
spirits being always the same, whether in sick- 
ness or in health) yet I was often uneasy. Even 
in vigorous health, in plenty, in the midst of my 
friends, I wanted something : I was not satisfi- 
ed. I looked about for happiness, but could not 
find it. Then I thought, " O, if I had but such 
a person with me, I should surely be happy." 
I mused with myself, " How lovelv » her look? 
How agreeably she talks? I thought of Sappho* s 
words: 

M Blest as th' immortal Gods is he, 
The youth that fondly sits by thee : 
And hears and sees thee all the while, 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 1 ' 

Surely this is the very thing I want : and could 
I attain it, I should then no more be solitary ! 
For, 
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" Thou from all shades the darkness wouldst exclude. 
And from a desert banish solitude :" 

Therefore with her, I can be happy : without 
her, I never can." 

Perhaps your case is something like mine* 
Let me then ask you a few questions, 

Were you ever convinced of sin? of your lost, 
undone state ? Did you feel the wrath of God 
abiding in you ? If so, what did you then want 
to make you happy ? u To know my God is re- 
conciled." You had your wish. You were 
enabled to say, < c I know that my Redeemer li- 
ve tn." And were not you then happy ? " In- 
deed I was." In what ? u In the knowledge 
and love of God." 

And if you have now the same knowledge 
and love of God, does it not answer the same 
end ? — Will not the same cause still produce 
the same effect ? If therefore you are not happy 
no a', it is because you have not that intercourse 
with God, which you then had. And you are 
seeking to supply the want of that intercourse, 
by the enjoyment of a creature ! You imagine 
that near connexion with a woman will make 
amends for distance fro n God ! Have you so 
Larned Christ r Has your experience taught 
von no better than this ? 

You 7vcre happy once : you knew you were : 
happy in Gorl, vithout being beholden to anf 
creature- You did not Tutt& 
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u Love'a all-sufficient sea to raise 
With drops of creature-happiness.** 

And is it wise to seek it now anv where eke, 
than where you found it before ? You have not 
the same excuse with those who never were 
happy in God. And how little is the seeking 
of it in any creature better than Idolatry ? Is it 
not, in effect, loving the creature more than the 
Creator ? Does it not imply that you are a lover 
of pleasure more than a lover of God! 

O return to Him that made you happy before, 
and He will make you happy again. Repeat 
your prayer* 

Keep me dead to all below ; 
Only Christ resolved to know .• 
Firm, and disengaged, and free ; 
Seeking all my bliss in thee !" 

Seek, accept of nothing in the room of God- 
Let all the springs of your happiness be in him. 
Seekfrnt just as you did before, « 4 the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness :" the knowledge 
and love of God ; " fellowship with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ : and all other 
things shall be added unto you ; particularly joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Again, 

«• Know God, and teach thy soul to know 
The joy tint from religion flow : 
Then ev'ry grace shall he \Yv$ y;uc*V\ ^ 
And -Peace be there 1q crown W\t raX x -* 

12 
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GOSPEL MINISTERS DESCRIBE V 

How frequently do we hear this expression, 
from the mouths of rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned ? Many lament that they have not a 
Gospel Minister in their Church, and therefore 
are constrained to seek one at the Meeting. 
Many rejoice that they have a Gospel Minister, 
and that there are many such in their neigh- 
bourhood,— Mean time they generally speak 
with much displeasure, if not contempt of 
those, who, they say, are not Goipel 31tnisters, 

But it is to be feared, few of these understand 
what they say. Few understand what that ex- 
pression means. Most that use it, have only 
crude, confused notions concerning Gospel- 
Ministers. — And hence many inconveniences 
arise ; yea much hurt to the souls of men. They 
contract prejudices in favour of very worthless 
men, who are indeed blind leaders of the blind; 
not knowing what the real Gospel is, and there- 
fore incapable of preaching it to others. Mean 
time from the same cause they contract preju- :• 
dices against other Ministers, who in reality jj 
both live and preach the Gospel : and therefore 
are well able to instruct them in all those truths 
that accompany salvation. 

But what then is the meaning of the expres- 
sion ? Who is a G opel- Minister ? Let us con- 
sider this important question calmly, in the fear ' 
aid m the presence oS C*o&% 
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Not every one that preaches the Eternal 
Decrees: (although many suppose, this is the 
very thing !) that talks much of the Sovereignty 
of God ; oifree^ distinguishing grace ; of dear 
Fdecting Love ; of irresistible Grace^ and of the 
infallible Perseverance of the Saints. A man 
may speak of all these, by the hour together : 
yea, with all his heart, and with all his voice : 
and yet have no right at all to the title of a 
Gospel- Minister. 

Not every one that talks largely and earnest- 
ly on (those precious subjects) the righteousness 
and blood of Christ. Let any man descant uppn 
these in ever so lively a manner, let him de- 
scribe his sufferings ever so pathetically : if he 
stops there ; if he does not shew man's duty, 
as well as Christ's sufferings ; if he does not 
apply all to the consciences of the hearers : he 
will never lead them to life, either here or here- 
after, and therefore is no Gospel- Minister* 

Not every one who deals in the promises 
only, without ever shewing the terrors of the 
law : that slides over the wrath of God revealed 
from heaven^ against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness^ and endeavours to heal those that 
never were wounded. These Promise-mongers 
are no Gospel- Ministers- 

Not every one (very nearly allied to the for- 
mer) who bends ail his strs\\v£Yi\o coax *vww5«> 
to Christ. Such soft, tender w^^^ ^ 
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4 my dear hearers, my dear lambs* though re- 
peated a thousand times do not prove a Gospel' 
Minister* 

Lastly, not every one that preaches Justified* 
tion by faith : he that goes no farther than this, 
that does not insist upon San ctifi cation also, up- 
on all the fruits of faith ; upon Universal Holi- 
ness ; does not declare the whole counsel of 
God ; and consequently is not a Gospel- Minister. 

Who then is such ? Who is a Gospel- Minister, 
in the full, scriptural sense of the word ? He, 
and he alone, of whatever denomination, that 
does declare the whole counsel of God : that 
does preach the whole Gospel, even Justifi- 
cation and Sanctification, preparatory to glory* 
He that does not put asunder what God has 
joined ; but publishes alike, Christ dying for us, 
and Christ living in us. He that constantly ap- 
plies all this to the hearts of the hearers, being 
willing to spend and be spent for them : having 
himself the mind which was in Christ, and 
steadily walking as Christ also walked : he, 
and he alone* can with propriety be termed, A- 
Gospel- Minister, 

Let it be particularly observed. If the Gos- 
pel be " Glad tidings of great salvation which 
shall be unto all people ; then those only are, in 
the full sense, Gospel-Ministers who proclaim 
the Great Salvation, that is, Salvation from all 
(both inward and outward} sv^vaxa all the mttwf 
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that was in Christ Jesus ; and also proclaim 
offers of this salvation to every child of man. 
This honourable title is therefore vilely prosti- 
tuted, when it is given to any but those, who 
testify, that God willeth all men to be saved \ and 
to be perfect as their Father which is in heaven 
is perfect* 

JUDGMENT DAY, AND THE AWFUL APPEARANCE 
OF THE JUDGE DESCRIBED. 

Suffer me to add a few words to all of you who 
are at this day present before the Lord. Should 
not you bear it in your minds all the day long, 
that a more awful day is coming ? A large as- 
sembly this ! But what is it to that which every 
eye will then behold, the general assembly of all 
the children of men that r ver lived on the face 
of the whole earth ! A few will stand at the 
judgment-seat this day, to be judged touching 
what shall be laid to their charge. ' And they 
are now reserved in prison, perhaps in chains, 
till they are brought forth to be tried and sen- 
tenced. But we shall all, I that speak, and you 
that hear, stand at the judgment-seat of Christ* 
And we are how reserved on this earth, which 
is not our home, in this prison of flesh and blood, 
perhaps many of us in chains of darkness too, 
till we are ordered to be brought forth, Here 
a man is questioned concerning oy& at vn^ta&t 
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which he is supposed to have committed* 
There we are to give an account of all our 
works, from the cradle to the grave: of all our 
words, of all our desires and tempers, all the 
thoughts and intents of our hearts; of all the 
use we have made of our various talents, wheth- 
er of mind, body or fortune, till God said Give 
an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayert 
be no longer steward. In this court it is possi- 
ble those who are guilty may escape for want of 
evidence. But there is no want of evidence in 
that court. All men with whom you had the 
most secret intercourse, who were privy to all 
your designs and actions are ready before your 
face. So are all the spirits of darkness, who 
inspired evil designs, and assisted in the execu- 
tion of them. So are all the angels of God* 
those eyes of the lord that rim to and fro over 
all the earthy who watched over your soul, and 
laboured for your good, so far as you would 
permit. So is your own conscience, a thousand 
witnesses in one, now no more capable of being 
blinded or silenct d, but constrained to know 
and speak the naked truth, touching all your 
thoughts, and words and actions. And is con- 
science as a thousand witnesses ? Yea, but God 
is as a thousand consciences ! O who can stand 
before the face of the great God, even our Sfr 
viour jfesun Christ. 
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See, see ! He cometh ! He maketh the clouds 
his chariots! He rideth upon the wings of the 
wind I A devouring fire goeth before him 9 and 
after him a flame burneth ! See, he sitteth upon 
his throne, clothed with light as with a car- 
men t, arrayed with majesty and honour ! Be- 
hold his eyes are as a flame of fire, his voice as 
the sound of many waters ! 

How will ye escape? Will ye call to the 
mountains to fall on you, the rocks to cover you ! 
Alas, the mountains themselves, the rocks, the 
earth, the heavens, are just ready to flee away ! 
Can ye prevent ihe sentence ? Wherewith ? With 
all the substance of thy house, with thousands 
of gold and silver ? Blind wretch ! Thou comest 
naked from thy mother's womb, and more na- 
ked into eternity. Hear the Lord the Judge ! 
* Come ye blessed of my Father ! inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world." Joyful sound! How widely 
different from that voice, echoes through the 
expanse of heaven, '* Depart ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels !" And who is he, that can prevent or 
retard the full execution of either sentence ? 
Vain hope ! Lo, hell is moved from beneath, 
to receive those who are ripe for destruction ! 
And the everlasting' doors lift up their heads, 
that the heirs of glory may come \v\ 1 

fcrurn prtmchzd «T on «ft?t}ze, on Rom* «"« AV 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 

Perhaps the general prejudice against Chris- 
tian perfection, may chiefly arise from a misap- 
prehension of the nature of it. We willingly al- 
low, and continually declare, there is no such 
perfection in this life as implies either a dispen- 
sation from doing good, and attending all the 
ordinances of God, or a freedom from ignorance, 
mistake, temptation, and a thousand infirmities 
necessarily connected with flesh and blood. 
First we not only alkw, but earnestly contend, 
that there is no perfection in this life which im- 
plies any dispensation from attending all the or- 
dinances of God, or from d»ing good unto all 
men, while we have time, though especially unto 
the household of faith — We believe that not 
only the babes in Christ, who have rewly found 
redemption in his blood, but those also who are 
grown up into perfect men, are indispensably 
obliged, as often as they have opportunity, to 
eat bread and drink wire in remembrance of 
Him, and to search the Scriptures; by fasting, 
as well as tervperar.ee, to keep their bodies under 
and bring them into subjection ; and above all 
to pour out their souls in prayjr, both secretly 
and in the gr< at congregation. We secondly 
believe, that ;here is no such perfection in this 
life as imnlics an entire deliverance, either from 
fgncrance or mistake, \\\ xY\vci^\\o\. es&ential t0 
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salvation, or from manifold temptations, or from 
numberless infirmities, wherewith the corrupti- 
ble body more or less presses down the soul. 
We cannot find any ground in Scripture to sup- 
pose, that any inhabitant of a house of clay is 
wholly exempt, either from bodily infirmities 
or from ignorance of many things ; or to ima- 
gine any is incapable of mistake or falling into 
divers temptations. But whom then do you 
mean by one that is perfect ? We mean one in 
whom is the mind which was in Christ, and 
who so walketh as Christ also walked : a man 
that hath clean hands and a pure heart, or that 
is cleansed from all filthiness of flesh and spirit ; 
one in whom is no occasion of stumbling, and 
who accordingly doth not commit sin. To de- 
clare this a little more particularly) we under- 
stand by that scriptural expression, a perfect 
man, one in whom God hath fulfilled his faithful 
word ; from all your filthiness and from all your 
idols I will cleanse you : I will also save you 
from all your uncleannesses. We understand 
hereby one whom God hath sanctified through- 
out, in body, soul, and spirit ; one who walketh 
in the light as he is in the light, in whom is no 
darkness at all ; the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son having cleansed him from all sin. This man 
can now testify to all mankind, I am now cruci- 
fied with Christ : nevertheless I \\\<t > ^s-VaaxA^ 
hut Christ liveth in me. He \* YvoVj > » **** 

K 
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who called him is holy, both in heart and all 
manner of conversation* He loveth the Lord 
God with all his heart, and serveth him with all 
his strength. He loveth his neighbour and every 
man as himself; yea as Ovist loveth us: them 
in particular that despitefuHy use him and per* 
sreute him, because they know not the Son 
neither the Father. Indeed, his soul is all love ; 
filled with bowels of mercies, kindness, meek- 
ness, gentleness, long-suffering. And his life 
agreeth thereto, full of the work of faith, the pa- 
tience of hope, the labour of love ; and whatso- 
ever he doth either in word or deed, he doth it 
all in the name, in the love and power of the 
Lord Jesus. In a word, he doth the » ill of God 
on earth, as it is done in htavr-n. This it is to 
be a perfect man, to be sanctified throughout ; 
even "to ha\e a heart so all -flaming with the 
love of God, (to use Archbishop Usher's words) 
as continually to offer up every thought* word, 
and work, as a spiritual sacrifice acceptable to 
God through Christ." In every thought of our 
hearts, in every work of our tongues, in ever)' 
work of our hands, to shew forth his praise, 
who hath called us out of darkness into his 
marvellous light. 

VoL XXIV. of the Works, ft. 32. 
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PREDESTINATION. 

Call it, therefore, by whatever name you 
please, u election, pretention, predestination, or 
reprobation," it comes in the end to the same 
thing. The sense of all is plainly this : By vir- 
tue of an eternal, unchangeable, irresistible de- 
cree of God, one part of mankind is infallibly 
saved, and the rest infallible damned ; it being 
impossible, that any of the former should be 
damned, or that any of the latter should be 
saved. But if this be so, then is all preaching 
vain. It is needless to them that are elected ; 
for they* whether with preaching or without, 
will infallibly be saved: therefore the end of 
preiching, u to save souls," is void with regard 
to them. And it is useless to them that are not 
elected, for they cannot possibly be saved ; they, 
whether with preaching or without, will infalli- 
bly be damned. The end of preaching is there- 
fore void with regard to them likewise.— -So that 
in either case, our preaching is vain, as your 
hearing is also vain* This then is a plain proof, 
th.it the doctrine of predestination is not a doc- 
trine of God, because it oiakes void the ordi- 
nance of God : and God is not divided against 
himself. A second is, that it directly t^nds to 
destroy that h.liness, which is the end of all the 
ordi.' mr s of God. I do not say, * k None who 
hold it are holy ;" (for God is of tendex tB&.\s.«| ^ 
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those who are unavoidably entangled in errors 
of any kind) but that the doctrine itself, u That 
every man is either elected or not elected from 
eternity, and that the one must inevitably be 
saved, and the other inevitably damned," has a 
manifest tendency to destroy holiness in gene- 
ral : for it wholly takes away those first motives 
to follow after it, so frequently proposed in 
Scripture, the hope of future reward and fear 
of punishment, the hope of heaven and fear of 
hell. That " these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, and those into life eternal, is no 
motive to him to struggle for life, who believes 
his lot already cast ; it is not reasonable for him 
so to do, if he thinks he is unalterably adjudged 
either to life or death* You will say, u But he 
knows not whether it is life or death." What 
then ? This helps not the matter 2 for if a sick 
man knows, that he must unavoidably die, or 
unavoidably recover, though he knows not 
which, it is unreasonable for him to take any 
physic at all. He might justly say, (and so I 
have heard some speak, both in bodily sickness 
and in spiritual) <l If I am ordained to life, I 
shall live ; if to death I shall die." So directlv 
does this doctrine tend to shut the very gate of 
holiness in general, to hinder unholy men from 
ever approaching thereto, or striving to enter 
m thereat. 

Fol. XX. o/tde Works, ft. 59. 
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No scripture can mean, that God is not love, 
or that his mercy is not over all his works ; that 
is, whatever it prove beside, no Scripture can 
prove pn. destination. This is the blasphemy 
for which, (however I love the persons who 
assert it) I abhor the doctrine of predestination: 
a doctrine upon the supposition of which, if one 
could possibly suppose it for a moment, (call it 
election, reprobation, or what you please, for all 
comes to the same thing) one might say to our 
old adversary the devil, i( Thou fool, why dost 
thou roar about any longer i Thy lying in wait 
for souls is as needless and useless as our preach- 
ing. Hearest thou not, that God hath taken 
thy work out of thy hands ? And that he doth it 
much more effectually?— Thou with all thy prin- 
cipalities and powers, canst only so assault that 
we may resist thee ; hut he can irresistably de- 
stroy both body and soul in hell. Thou canst 
only entice ; but his unchangeable decree, to 
leave thousands of souls in death, compels them 
to continue in sin till they dr<*p into everlasting 
burnings. Thou tempt est ; he forceth us to be 
damned, for we cannot resist his will.— Thou 
fool, why goest thou about any longer, seeking 
whom thou mavest devour ? He are it thou not. 
thai God is the devouring lion, the destroyer of 
souls, the murderer of men ? Moloch caused 
only children to pass through tW ^mv\\^n, 
fire was soon quenched ; or dfte cottuV^^^^i 

K 2 
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being consumed, its torment was at an end : but 
God, thou art told, by his eternal decree, fixed 
before they had done good or evil, causes not 
only children of a span long, but the parents also, 
to pass through the fire of hell : the fire which 
never shall be quenched; and the body which is 
cast thereinto, being now incorruptible and im- 
mortal, will be ever consuming and never con- 
sumed, but the smoke of their torment^ because 
it is God's good pleasure, ascendeth up for ever 
and ev^r."— O ! how would the enemy of God 
and man rejoice to hear these things were so ! — 
How would he cry aloud and spare not ! How 
would he lift up his voice and say, 4< To your 
tents, O Israel! Flee from the face of this God, 
or ye shall utterly perish. But whither will ye 
flee ? Into heaven ? He is there. Down to hell ? 
lie is there also. Ye cannot flee from an om- 
nipresent almighty tyrant. And whether ye flee 
or stay, I call heaven his throne, and earth his 
footstool, to witness against you, ye shall perish, 
ye shall die eternally. Sing, O hell ; and re- 
joice ye that are under the earth ! lor God, even 
the mighty God, hath spoken, and devoted to 
death thousands of souls, from the rising up of 
tlvi sun unto the going down thereof. Here, 
death, is thy sting ! They shall not, cannot es- 
d'ipi : i' i r the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 
lh '-l\ O grave, is thy victors V Nations yet un- 
^o;v?, before ever t\iev Yrase, tows. ^Aww^ 
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are doomed never to see the light of life, but 
thou shalt gnaw upon them for ever and ever* 
Let all those morning stars sing together, who 
fell with Lucifer, son of the morning ! Let all 
the sons of hell shout for joy ! For the decree 
is past, and who shall disannul it ! 

Vol XX. of the Works, /i. 73. 



ANTIDOTE TO DEISM. 

The truth of the doctrine of Christ will be 
sufficiently shewn, if the facts recorded of him 
in the Gospels be true : for his miracles, if true, 
evidence the truth he delivered. The same is 
to be said of Moses* If he brought the children 
of Israel through the Red Sea, in the miracu- 
lous manner related in Exodus, and did such 
wonderful things as are there told of him, it 
must follow, that he was sent from God. There- 
fore the whole of the cause will depend upon 
the proof of these matters of fact. And the 
method I shall take is, first, To lay down such 
rules* as to the truth of matters of fact in gene- 
ral, that where they all meet, such matters of 
fact cannot be false : and then, secondly, To shew 
that all these rules meet in the matters of fact of 
Moses and of Christ ; and that they do not meet* 
or possibly can, in any unpogtuTe ^w\ttX««N*x- 
The rules are these, 1. thai tYie maftec sHV*r.\N 
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such, as men's senses, their eyes and ears may 
be judges of ; 2. that it be done publicly, in the 
face of the world ; 3. that both public monu- 
ments be kept up in memory of it, and some 
outward actions be performed ; 4. that such 
monuments, and such actions or observances 
be instituted, and do commence from*the time 
that the matter of fact was done* 

The two first rules make it impossible for any 
such matter of fact to be imposed upon men, at 
the time when such matter of fact was said to 
be done* For example : suppose any man should 
pretend, that yesterday he divided the .Thames, 
in presence of all the people in London, and car- 
ried the whole city, men, women, and children, 
over to South wark on dry land, the waters 
standing Ike walls on both sides ; I say it is im- 
possible he could persuade the people of Lon- 
don that this was true when every man, woman, 
and child, would contradict him, and declare, 
they had not seen the Thames so divided, nei- 
ther had gone over on dry land. Therefore it 
is plain no such imposition could be put upon 
men at the time when such public matter of fact 
wa^ said to be done. — Therefore it only re- 
mains, that such matter of fact might be invent- 
ed some time after, when the men of that gene- 
ration, wherein the thing was said to be done, 
were all dead ; and after - a *gv% m\^J\t.be imposed 
upon, so as to believe that xKva^^we. &w*\* 
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former ages which were not. But against this the 
two last rules secure us. For whenever such a 
matter of fact came to be invented, if not only 
monuments were said to remain of it, but like- 
wise public actions and observances to be con* 
stantly used ever since the matter of fact was 
done, the deceit must be detected by no such 
monuments appearing, and by the experience of 
every man, woman and child, who must know 
that no such actions or observances were ever 
used by them* For example : suppose I should 
invent a story of such a thing, done a thousand 
years ago, I might perhaps get some to believe 
it. But if I say, that not only such a thing was 
done, but that from that day to this, every man 
at the age of twelve years had a joint of his lit- 
tle finger cut off, and that every man in the na- 
tion wanted a joint of such a finger, and that this 
observance was part of the matter of fact done 
so many years ago, as a proof of it, and had de- 
scended without interruption, and had been con- 
stantly practised ever since the matter of fact 
was done ; I say, it is impossible I should be 
believed in such a case, because every one could 
contradict me as to the mark of cutting off a 
joint of the finger, which therefore would prove 
the whole to be false. 

Let us now come to the second point, to shew, 
that the matters of fact of Moses and Christ 
have all these marks, whereaa wo vBK^oti.>st^<cwt 
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had, neither can have them at alL As Moses, I 
suppose it will be allowed, that he could not have 
persuaded six hundred th usand men, that he 
had brought them through the Red Sea, and 
done the matters of fact recorded in his books, 
if they had not been true, because every man's 
senses that was then alive must have contra* 
dieted it : so that here are the first and second 
of the four marks. It was equally impossible for 
him to have made them receive his five books 
as truth, and not to have rejected them as a 
manifest imposture, which told of all these 
things as done before their eyes, if they had 
not been done. See how positively he speaksi 
(Deut. xi. 2, &c.) " Know you this day : for I 
speak not with your children, which have not 
known and seen the chastisement of the Lord 
your God,— his miracles and his acts which he 
did in the midst of Eg\ pt, unto Pharaoh and all 
his land ; and what he did unto the army of 
Egypt, how he made the water of the Red Sea 
to overflow them, as they pursued after yo»i ; 
and what he did unto Dathan and Ab'nam, how 
the earth opened her mouth and swallowed 
them up : but you have seen all the great acts 
of tne Lord which he did." — Hence we must 
allow, that it was impossible that these books 
of Moses* if an imposture, could have been put 
u;hi:i the people who were then alive when all 
these things were said to be dot\fc% The utmost 
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that can be supposed is, that these books were 
wrote some ages after Moses, and put out in his 
name : but if so, it was impossible that those 
books should have been received as the books 
of Moses in that age wherein they are supposed 
to have been invented ;— Why i Because they 
spt- ik of themselves as delivered by Moses, and 
kept in the ark from his time. And there was 
a copy of this book to be left likewise with the 
king. 4t And it shall be when he sitteth on 
the thr ne of his dingdom, that he shall write 
him a copy of this law in a book : and it shall 
be with him, and he shall read therein all the 
da\ s of his life, that he may learn to keep ail the 
words of this law and these statutes* (Deut. 
xvii. 18, 19.) Here you see this book of the law 
speaks of itself, not only as a relation of what 
things were then done, but as the standing law 
and statutes of the nation, binding the king as 
well as the people. Now in whatsoever age af- 
ter Moses you suppose this book forged, it was 
impossible it could have been re eived as truth ; 
because it was not then to be found, either in 
the ark, or with the ki"g, or any where else : for 
when invented, every one must know that he 
had never heard of it bef< >re : and therefore they 
could less believe it to be the book of their sta- 
tutes, and the standing law of the land which 
they had all along received, and h^ vjVvvlVx \ks>j 
had been governed. Could any mw *x*m» ^s* 
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invent a book of statutes or acts of parliament 
for England, and make it pass upon the nation, 
as the only book of statutes they had ever known? 
As impossible was it for the books of Moses, to 
have been received for what they declare them- 
selves to be, the statute law of the nation of the 
Jews ; and to have persuaded the Jews, that they 
had acknowledged these books nil along from 
the days of Moses to that day in which they 
were first invented ; that is, that they had owned 
them, before they had ever so much as heard 
them* Nay more ; the whole nation in an in- 
stant must forget their former laws, if they 
could receive these as such : and they could not 
receive them otherwise, because they vouch 
themselves so to be.-— But farther* These books 
not only tell of wonderful things done in the 
days of Moses, but that all along from that 
time public institutions were observed in memo- 
ry of them : as the passover in memory of the 
death of the first-born, and that the same day 
all the first-born of Israel were dedicated to God 
by a perpetual law, and the Levites taken for 
all the first-born of the Israelites ; that Aaron's 
rod which budded, was kept in the ark, in me- 
mory of the destruction of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram : that the brazen Serpent was kept 
(which remained to the days of Hezekiah) in me- 
mory cf that wonderful deliverance by looking 
upon it ; and the feast ot \>fcTvtecosX.» \w memory 
nfthc dreadful appearetvcfc o£ Q.o&>ays&T&R*«x 
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Horeb. And besides these remembrances of par- 
ticular occurrences, there were other solemn in- 
stitutions, in memory of their deliverance out 
of Egypt, which included all the particulars; as 
the sabbath, their daily sacrifice and yearly ex- 
piation, their new moons, and their several feasts 
and fasts : so that there were yearly, monthly, 
weekly, and daily remembrances of these 
things*— And not only so, but the same books 
tell us, that a particular tribe was appointed by 
God as his priests, by whom alone the sacrifices 
were to be offered, and these solemn institutions 
celebrated ; and the Levites were likewise the 
chief judges, even in all civil causes. Now 
whenever it be supposed these books were 
forged after Moses, it is impossible they could 
have been received as true, unless the forgers 
could have made the whole nation believe, that 
they had received these books fiom their fa- 
thers, had been instructed in them when they 
were children, and had taught them to their 
children : moreover, that they had all been cir- 
cumcised, and did circumcise their children, 
pursuant to the command in these books ; that 
they had observed the passover, the new moons, 
the sabbaths, with all the feasts, fasts, and cere- 
monies there enjoined ; that they had never 
eaten any meats prohibited in these books ; that 
they had a magnificent tabernacle, and at ^riesfc- 
hood confined to the tribe oi L*t\\. ^w* "***> 
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it possible to persuade a whole nation) that they 
had known and practised all these things if they 
had not ? Or, secondly, to have received a book 
for truth, which said they had practised them, 
and sppealed to that practise? — So that here are 
the third and fourth of the marks ab ve-uiention- 
ed ; which as much secure any matter of fact 
from being invented in any after age, as at the 
time when such matters of fact were said to be 
done. 

I come now to shew, that all these marks 
meet likewise in the matters of fact recorded of 
our blessed Saviour. And my work will be the 
shorter, because all that is said before of Moses 
and his books is equally applicable to Christ and 
his Gospel. His miracles are said to be done 
publicly, in the face of the world. It is said, 
that three thousand at one time, and about five 
thousand at another, were converted on convic- 
tion of what was done before their eyes, where- 
in it was impossible to have imposed upon them; 
therefore here the two first rules hold. And as 
to the two second, baptism and the Lord's sup- 
per were insti Luted, as perpetual memorials of 
these things, at the very time when they were 
said to have been done, and have been observed 
in the whole Christian world all along from that 
time to this. And Christ himself orduined his 
ministers to preach and administer these sacra- 
ments, and to govern Yus viwire^'Avj^vs even to 
f/ie end of the world. XccovXve^n \\\*.n \aK*. 
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continued to this day, and doubtless will, while 
the earth shall last; so that the Christian clergy 
are as notorious a matter of fact, as the tribe of 
Levi among the Jew*; and tlje gospel is as 
much a law to the Christians, as the books of 
Moses to the Jews. And it being part of the 
matters of fact related in the gospel that such 
an order of men were appointed by Christ to 
continue to the end of the world, consequently 
if the gospel was a fiction, invented after Christ, 
then at the time when it was first invented there 
could be no such order of men, which much give 
the lie to the gospel and demonstrate the whole 
to be false. But there ever hath been suc'n an 
order of men, and sacraments publicly adminis- 
tered by them.— It was therefore as impossi- 
ble mankind should have been imposed upon in 
this matter by inventing it in after- ages, as at 
the time when these things were said to be 
done. 

To apply what has been said. Let nny Deist 
in the world shew any fabulous action which 
has all these marks; no, it is impossible. I do 
not say, that every thing which wants these four 
marks is false; but that nothing can be false 
which has them at all. I have no doubt that 
there was such a man as Julius Caesar, that he 
fought at Pharsalia, was killed in the senate- 
house; nor of many other ancient loatosft*^^*^ 
though we keep no putaWc oYwtTv«wc<«> "^ xViL 
mory of them. But this shew* X-Vv^x. ^ tk*w 
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of fact of Moses and of Christ have come down 
to us better guarded than any others whatsoever; 
and yet those who would laugh any man out of 
the world thai would offer to deny Caesar or 
Alexander their public actions do at the same 
time value themselves for ridiculing the histo- 
ries of Moses and of Christ, which are infinitely 
better attested and guarded by infallible marks, 
which the others want. There are several other 
topics from which the truth of Christianity is 
proved to all who will give themselves leave to 
consider; as the improbability that ten or twelve 
poor illiterate fishermen should form a design of 
bringing the whole world to believe their delu- 
sions, and the impossibility of their effecting it 
without force of arms, learning, oratory, or any 
other visible thing that could recommend them; 
and to impose a doctrine quite opposite to the 
lusts and pleasures of men, and all worldly ad- 
vantages or enjoyments! and this in an age of so 
great learning or sagacity, as that wherein the 
gospel was first preached. That these aposdes 
should not only undergo all the contempt, but 
the severest persecutions, and the most cruel 
deaths that could be inflicted, in attestation of 
what themselves knew to be mere deceit and 
forgery of their own contriving. Some have 
suffered for errors, which they thought to be 
truth: but never any for what themselves knew 
to be lies, if it was so, tacwat xScue^ s^ L * > ^ 
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those things, which they said, they had both seen 
and heard, and looked upon, and handled with 
their hands. Neither can it be said, that they 
might have proposed some temporal advantages 
to themselv- s, but missed of them: for had it been 
so, when they saw their disappointment, they 
would have discovered their conspiracy; espe- 
cially when they might not only h «ve saved their 
lives, but got great rewards fur doing it. How 
is it then, that not one o them should ever 
have bten brought to do this i But this is not 
all : for they tell us, that their master bid them 
expect nothing but sufferings in this world : and 
they told the same to all whom they converted; 
so that here was no disappointment. All that 
were converted by them, were converted on the 
certain expectation of sufferings, and bid to pre- 
pare for them. Christ commanded his disciples 
to take up their cross daily and follow him; 
and told them, that whoever did not forsake 
father^ mot her ^ children^ lands, and their very 
live ft, could not be his disciples.— N w that this 
doctrine of the cross should prevail so univer- 
sally against the allure mints of flesh and bhiod, 
and all the blandishments ot the wo Id; against 
the rage and persecution of all the kings and 
powers of the earth, must shew its original to 
be- divine, and its protector almighty. W at is 
it else could conquer without At wa,^^ 

L2 
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without rhetoric, overcome enemies, disarm ty- 
rants, and subdue empires, without opposition. 
We may add the testimonies of the most bit- 
ter enemies of Christianity, both Jews and 
Gentiles, to the truth of the matter of fact of 
Christ, such as Josephus and Tacitus; of whom 
the first flourished about forty years after the 
death of Christ, the other about seventy : so 
that they were capable of examining into the 
truth, and wanted not inclination to deny the 
fact itself. But their confessing it, as also, Lu- 
cian, Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian the Apostate, 
is an undeniable testimony to the truth of these 
matters of fact. These topics, which have been 
largely insisted upon by man}', cannot be denied 
by any man of sound reason. But I wave them 
for the present, and insist on one. And it now 
lies with the Deists, to shew any matter of fact 
of former ages, which they allow to be true, 
that has greater evidences of its truth, than the 
matters of fact of Moses and of Christ. But I 
have given them greater latitude than this- For 
I have shewn such marks of the truth of these 
matters of fact, as no other facts of those times, 
however true, have, but these only : and I put it 
upon them, to shew any forgery that has all these 
marks- This is a short issue. Keep them close 
to this. This determines the cause all at once. 
But if they still maintain, that all this is the in- 
vention ol priesis, they i\\u*\. qnnw tae&e, \r\*&<& 
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to be the wisest and cunningest of mankind, who 
have such power as to impose, at their pleasure, 
upon the senses of all mankind, and to make 
them believe, that they had practised such pub- 
lic institutions, enacted them by laws, taught 
them to their children, when they had never 
done any such things, or ever so much as heard 
of them before. Such a power as this must ex- 
ceed all that is human, and consequently place 
these priests above the condition of mortals. 
Nay, this were to make them outdo all that has 
ever been related of the infernal powers : for, 
though they have deceived some unwary be- 
holders by lying wonders, yet their po*ver never 
reached, nor was ever supposed to reach so far, 
as to deceive the senses of all mankind, in things 
of so public and notorious a nature as these, to 
make them believe, that they had enacted laws 
for such public observances,continually practised 
them, taught them to their childien, and been 
instructed in them themselves from their child- 
hood, if they had never enacted, practised, 
taught, or been taught such things — And as this 
exceeds all the powers of hell, so it is more than 
ever God has done at any time from the founda- 
tion of the world. None of the miracles that he 
has shewn, or belief that he has required to any 
thin** revealed, has ever contradicted the out- 
ward senses of any one man \ti tV\fc vjoxVu^^k^v 
kssofaH mankind together; tot tcvtt^^^^ 
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an appeal to our outward senses, if they should 
overthrow the certainty of our outward senses, 
must destroy with it all their own certainty as to 
us, since we have no way to judge of a miracle 
exhibited to our senses, but upon the supposition 
of the certainty of our senses. If then the 
Christian religion be a cheat, and nothing else 
but the invention of priests, it makes their pow- 
er and wisdom greater than that of men, angels, 
or devils, yea, more than God himself ever 
shewed; to impose upon the senses of mankind, 
and in such public and notorious matters of fact* 
And this miracle which the Deist must run 
into to avoid those recorded of Moses and 
Christ, is much greater and more astonishing 
than all the Scriptures tell of them. So that 
these men, who laugh at all miracles, are now 
obliged to account for the greatest of all : how 
the senses of mankind could be imposed on in 
such public matters of fact? Unless they can do 
this, it must appear that religion is no invention 
of men, but of divine original; that priests are of 
the same origin : and that their own order is 
a perpetual and living monument of the matters 
of fact of their religion, instituted from the time 
when those facts were done : the Levites from 
Mos<-s, the apostles and Christian clergy from 
Christ to this clay. And these are as flagrant a 
testimony of the truth of the matters of fact of 
f'hristy as the sacramoM, ox awv o&v^x ^\&&k.y&- 
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stitution: besides that, if these were taken away, 
the sacraments, and other public institutions, 
which are administered by them, must of course 
fall with them. Let us then consider the priest- 
hood, sacraments, and other public institutions 
of Christ, not only as means of grace and helps 
to devotion, but as the great evidences of the 
Christian religion; such evidences as no pretend- 
ed revelation ever had or can have; such as 
plainly distinguish it from all legends and iiri* 
postures whatsoever. What a condition then 
are they in, who spend that life and sense God 
has given them, in ridiculing the greatest of his 
blessings, his revelation by Christ, to redeem 
those from eternal misery who shall believe in 
him ! God, in his infinite mercy and wisdom, 
has so guarded his revelations, as it is past the 
power of men or devils to counterfeit. And 
there is no denying them, unless we will be so 
absurd as to deny, not only the reason, but the 
certainty of the outward senses, not only of one, 
or two, or three, but of mankind in general. 
This case is so very plain, that nothing but want 
of thought can hinder any from discovering it; 
and they must yield it to be so plain, unless they 
can shew some forgery, with all the four marks 
before set down. But if they cannot do this, 
they must quit their cause, and yield a happy 
victory over themselves; otherwxse^ vVv^ waax. 
sit down under the ignominy oi Vwat^to^ ^^ 
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the most pernicious, but the most inconsiderate 

and superficial of mankind. 

Vol. XIX. of the Works, fi. 111. 

ELECTRICITY. 

From a thousand experiments it appears, that 
there is a fluid far more subtle than air, which is 
every where diffused through all space, which 
surrounds the earth, and pervades every part of 
it; and such is the extreme fineness, velocity, 
and expansiveness of this active principle, that 
all other matter seems to be only the body, and 
this the soul of the universe. This we might 
term elementary fire; but that it is hard for us to 
separate the ideas of fire and burning, although 
the latter is in reality but a preternatural and 
violent effect of the former. It is highly proba- 
ble this is the general instrument of all the mo- 
tion in the universe: from this pure fire (which 
is properly so called) the vulgar culinary fire is 
kindled; for in truth there is but one kind ot fire 
in nature, which exists in all places and in all 
bodies; and this is subtle and active enough, not 
only to be under the great cause, the secondary 
cause of motion, but to produce and sustain life 
throughout nil nature as well in animals as in 
vegetables. To this effect the learned Bishop 
of Cloync observes, u the vital flame is supposed 
to he the cause of a\\ t\\etv\ouov\^\w\.Vvfc body of 
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man, whether natural or voluntary; and has not 
fire the same force to animate throughout, and 
actuate the whole system of the world ? Cher- 
ishing, heating, fermenting, dissolving, shining, 
and operating in various manners, as various 
subjects offer to employ, or to determine its 
force. It is present in all parts of the earth 
and firmament, though latent and unobserved 
till 8om«? accident produces it into act, and ren- 
ders it visible in its effects." 

This great machine of the world, requires 
some such constant, active, and powerful princi- 
ple constituted by its Creator, to keep the hea- 
venly bodies in their several courses, and at the 
same time give support, life, and increase to the 
various inhabitants of the earth. Now as the 
heart of every animal is the engine which circu- 
lates the blood through the whole body, so the 
sun, as the heart of the world, circulates this 
fire through the whole universe; and this ele- 
ment is not capable of any essential alteration, 
increase, or diminution. It is a sprcies of it- 
self, and is of a nature totally distinct from that 
of all other bodies; that this is absolutely neces- 
sary both to fixed common fire, and to sustain 
the life of animals, it seems may be learned from 
an easy experiment. Place a cat, together, with 
a lighted candle, in a cold oven, then shut the 
door close, having fixed a glass in the middle of 
it, and if you look through \\vy&^o>\^w ^- 
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serve at one and the same instant, the candle 
goes out, and the animal dies; a plain proof that 
the same fire is needful to sustain both culinary 
fire and animal life, and a large quantity of it. 
Some doubtless pervades the oven door; but not 
enough to sustain cither flame or life. Indeed 
every animal is a kind of fire engine. As soon 
as the lungs inspire the air, the fire mingled 
with it is instantly dispersed through the pulmo- 
nary vessels into the blood: thence it is diffused 
through every part of the body, even the most 
minute arteries, veins, and nerves. In the mean 
lime the lungs inspire more air and fire, and so 
provide a constant supply. The air seems to 
be universally impregnated with this fire, but 
so diluted, as not to hurt the animal in respira- 
tion. So a small quantity of liquor dropt in 
water, may be friendly to human nature, though 
a few drops of the same liquor, given by them- 
selves, would have occasioned certain death: and 
yet you cannot conceive one particle of the 
water, without a particle of the medicine. It is 
not impossible, this may be one great use of air, 
by adhering so closely to the elementary fire, to 
temper and render salutary to the body what 
would otherwise be fatal to it. To put it bevond 
dispute, that this fire is largely mixt with the 
air, you may make the following experiment. 
Take a round lump of iron, and heat it to a de- 
gree called a welding heav, take it out of the 
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fire, and with a pair of bellows blow cold air 
upon it. The iron will then as effectually melt, 
as if it were in the hottest fire. Now when 
taken out of the forge, it had not (ire enough in 
it to conquer the cohesion of its parts: but when 
this fire is joined with that which was mixt with 
the air, it is sufficient to do it. On the same 
principle we account for the increase of a coal 
or wood fire by blowing it. And let none won- 
der that fire should be so connected with air, as 
hardly to be separated. As subtle as fire is, we 
may even by art attach it to other bodies ; yea, 
and keep it prisoner For many years, and that 
either in a solid or a fluid form. An instance 
of the first we have in steel; which is made 
such, only by impacting a large quantity of fire 
into bars of iron. In like manner we impact a 
great quantity of fire into stone, to make lime. 
An instance of the second kind we have in spir- 
its, wherein fire is imprisoned in a fluid form. 
Hence common spirits will burn all away. And 
if you throw into the air spirits rectified to the 
highest degree, not one drop will come down 
again, but the universal fire will take hold of 
and absorb it ail. That this fire subsists both in 
air, earth and water ; that is diffused through 
all and every part of the universe, was suspected 
by many of the ancient naturalists, and believed 
by the great Sir Isaac Newton. Bvit of Vte. 
years it has been fully demonsttate& \ ^sxvx^r 
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larly, by Mr. Stephen Gray, a pensioner at the 
Charter-house, who some years since presented 
to the Royal Society an account of many expe- 
riments he had made, whereby this subtle fluid 
bee a me clearly perceptible both to the sight and 
feeling. — Because the glass tube, by means of 
which those experiments were made, was ob- 
st •» \ ed, when rubbed, to attract straw and other 
light bodies, (a known property of amber, called 
in Latin electrum) these experiments were term- 
ed electrical ; a word which was soon affixed to 
that subtle fluid itself, and every thing pertain- 
ing to it: but impr perly enough, seeing the at- 
tracting (or seeming to attract) straws and fea- 
thi rs, is one of the most inconsiderable of all the 
effects wrought by this powerful and universal 
cause. It was afterwards found, that a glass 
globe was on some accounts preferable to a glass 
tube; particularly, as it was less labour to turn 
the one tor some hours together, bv means of a 
s all wheel, in the mt an time rubbing it with a 
dry hand, or a little cushion, than to rub the tube 
for so long a rime. It was likewise observed, 
thit \ greater quantity oferhereal fire might be 
colli cn (I hy this means than the other. I say, 
collt cted; s that fire is no mo*e created b\ rub- 
bing, than \vat«-r is by pumping. The grand 
res. rvoir thereof is the i art. , from u Inch it is 
dinned throuj™ all du: other parts of common 
mutter* Accordhigvy \v\ \tas\i vrx^vVvcRMxxts^the 
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globe rubbing against the cushion, collects fire 
from it; the cushion receives ic from the frame 
of the machine from the flo r, but if you cut off 
the communication with the floor, no fire can 
be produced f because none can be collected. In 
the year 1746, Mr. de Muschenbroek, professor 
of natural philosophy at Leyden, was led by a 
casual experiment into many new discoveries. 
These were chiefly made by means of a large 
but thin glass phial : the best way to prepare 
which is, to coat it with thin lead; to line it on 
the inside with leaf gold, to within two inches of 
the top, and to fasten some tinsel fringe to the 
bottom, or to the end of the wire within the 
phial, so as to touch the gold lining — By this 
wire going through the cork, the phial is hung 
on any metallic body, which communicates by a 
wire with the globe or tube. This metallic body 
has been termed, the prime conductor, as it 
conducts or conveys the fire collected by the 
tube or globe, either into the phial, or in fc o any 
other body communicating therewith. But all 
bodies are not capable of receiving it. There 
is in this respect an amazing difference between 
them. — The excrements of nature, as wax, silk, 
air, will not receive the etherial fire, neither a n- 
vev into other bodies ; so that whenever in cir- 
culating, it comes to any of these, it is .»ta full 
strip. Air itself is a body f this kind, with 
great difficulty either reccivvcv^ ot co\\n?;syns^ 
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this fire to other bodies ; so are pitch and rosin, 
excrements, as it were, of trees. To these we 
may add glass, amber, brimstone, dry earth, 
and a few other bodies. These have frequently 
been stiled, electric per se^ as if they alone con- 
tained the electric fire; an eminently improbable 
title, founded on a palpable mistake. From the 
same mistake, all other bodies which easily re- 
ceive and readily convey it, were termed non 
electrics, on a supposition, that they contained 
no electric fire, the contrary of which is now 
allowed by all. That this fire is inconceivably 
subtle, appears from its penetrating even the 
densest metals, and that with such ease, as to 
receive no perceptible resistance. If any one 
doubt whether it pass through the substance, or 
only along the surface of bodies, a strong 
shock taken through his own body, will pre- 
vent his doubting any longer. It ditFers from 
all other matter in this, that the particles of it 
repel, not attract each other ; and hence is the 
manifest divergency in a stream of electrical 
effluvia But though the particles of it repel each 
other, yet are they attracted by all other matter. 
And from these three, the extreme subtlety of 
this fire, the mutual repulsion of its parts, and the 
strong attraction of them by other matter, arises 
this effect, that if a quantity of electric fire be 
applied to a mass of common matter of any big- 
ness or length, \v\\\cV» Yvas wov -vWaidv got its 
quantity, it is imme&ateV? ^Swsfci. ^wu^>- 
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the whole It seems, this globe of earth and 
water, with its plants, animals, and buildings, 
have diffused through their whole substance, 
just as much of this fire as they will contain ; 
and this we may term their natural quantity. 
But this is not the same in all kinds of matter ; 
neither in the same kind of matter in all cir- 
cumstances. A solid foot of one "kind of mat- 
ter, as glass, contains more of it than a solid 
foot of another kind; and a pound weight of the 
same kind of matter, when rarified, contains 
more than it did before. We know that this 
(ire is in common matter, because we can 
pump it out by the globe or tube? we know 
that common matter has near as much of it 
as it can contain; because if we add a little more 
to any portion of it, the additional quantity does 
not enter, but forms a kind of atmosphere round 
it. On the other hand, we know that common 
matter has not more of it than it can contain ; 
otherwise all loose portions of it would repel 
each otht-r; as they constantly do, when they 
have such atmospheres. Had the earth, for in- 
stance, as much electric fire, in proportion, as we 
can give to a globe of iron or wood, the particles 
of dust, and other light matter, would not • ly 
repel earn other, but be continually repelled from 
the earth : hence the air being constantly loaded 
therewith, u ould be unfit for re«\k\w.v>vcu W*\ns. 
we see another occasion to a&oTe. ^Soax ^va^ssw* 

M 2 
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which has made all things by weight and meas- 
ure. The form of every electric atmosphere is 
that of the body which it surrounds; because it 
is attracted by every part of the surface, though 
it cannot enter the substance already replete. 
Without this attraction, it would not remain 
round the body, but dissipate into the air. The 
atmosphere of an electrified sphere is not more 
easily drawn off from any one part of it than 
from the other, because it is Equally attracted by 
every part: but it is not so with bodies of other 
figures. From a cube it is more easily drawn 
off at the corners than the sides; and so from the 
corners of any bodies of any other form, and 
most easily from the sharpest corners : for the 
force with which an electrified body retains its 
atmosphere, is proportioned to the surface on 
which that atmosphere rests. So a surface four 
inches square retains its atmosphere with six- 
teen times the force than one of an inch square 
does. As in pulling the hair from an horse's 
tail, a force insufficient to pull off an handful at 
once, could easily pull it off hair by hair : so 
though a blunt body cannot draw off all the at- 
mosphere at once, a pointed one can easily draw 
it off, particle by particle. If you would have a 
sensible proof, how wonderfully pointed bodies 
draw off the electric fire, place an iron shot of 
four inches diameter, on the mouth of a dry bot- 
tle ; suspend over it a stoxW cqtY\m\Vq^ ^vMrett 
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thread, just so as to rest against the side of the 
shot; electrify the shot, and the ball will be re- 
pelled four or five inches from it; then present 
to the shot, six or eight inches off, the point of 
a sharp bodkin; the fire is instantly drawn off, so 
the repulsion ceases, and the ball flies to the shot* 
But a blunt body will not produce this effect, 
till it is brought within an inch of the shot. If 
you present the point of the bodkin in the dark, 
you may see sometimes at a foot distance a light 
gather upon it like a glow-worm, which is man- 
ifestly the fire it extracts from the shot. The 
less sharp the point is, the nearer it must be 
brought before you can see the light; and at 
whatever distance you see the light, you may 
draw off the electric fire. To be convinced that 
pointed bodies throw off, as well as draw off the 
fire, you may lay a long sharp needle on the 
shot: it cannot then be electrified, so as to repel 
the ball, because the fire thrown upon it contin- 
ually runs off at the point of the needle; from 
which in the dark you may see such a stream of 
light, as in the preceding instance. While the 
electric fire, which is in all bodies, is left to it- 
self, undisturbed by any external violence, it 
is more or less dense, according to the nature of 
the body which it is in. Iff dense bodies it is 
more rare; in rare bodies it is more dense: ac- 
cordingly every body contains such a quantity of 
it, rare or dense, as is sru\\&\& \» \\& x^ax^*.* 
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And there is some resistance to every endeavour 
of altering its density, in the whole of any body, 
or in anv part of it ; for all bodies resist either 
the increase or diminution of their n tural quan- 
tity : and on the other hand, when it has been 
either increased or diminished, there is a resis- 
tance to it* return to its natural state. With re- 
gard to the different resistance made by different 
bodies, in either of these cases it is an invariable 
rule, that glass, w.»x, rosin, brimstone, silk, hair, 
and such bodies, resist the most; and next to 
these, the air, provided it be dry, and in a suf- 
ficient quantity ; that this resistance is least in 
metals, minerals, water, quicksilver, animals, 
and vegetables, which we may rank together, 
because the difference in their resistance is very 
inconsiderable ; and that in these bodies the re- 
sistance is greater, when their surfaces polished, 
and extended in length, than when their surfaces 
are rough and short, or end in sharp points* 
When a body has more electric fire forced into 
it than it has naturally, it is said to be electrified 
positively. When part of the natural quantity 
is taken away, it is said to be electrified negative- 
ly. Now when an iron bar is negativt lv elec- 
trified, thv fire drawn out does not go in again 
as soon as the experiment is over, but forms an 
atmosphere round it, bectuse of the resistance 
it finds in its endeavour to dilate itself, either 
>nio the air or into the bw; •&w&>« , cv*x\\t.iselec- 
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trifled positively, the same kind of atmosphere 
is formed, by the fire accumulated upon it. 
Whether therefore bodies are electrified nega- 
tively or positively, and remain so when the ex- 
periment is over, there are similar atmospheres 
surrounding them, which will produce similar 



effects. But we can electn^MiiAp^heyond a 

rtien tfBy onSB^qJectri- 
fied to that point, it has no atmosphere rotu&Ufc 



certain degree ; because when tfBy 



sufficiently strong to balance any power that en- 
deavours to electrify it farther : nor is the elec- 
tric fire, either from the tube or globe, able to 
force its way through this. And in the ordinary 
course of nature, this subtle, active fluid, which 
not only surrounds every gross body, but every 
component particle of each, where it is not in 
absolute contact with its neighbouring particle, 
can never be idle, but is ever in action, though 
that action be imperceptible to our senses : it is 
ever varying its condition, though impercepti- 
bly, in all parts of all bodies whatever, and elec- 
trifying them more or less, though not so forci- 
bly as to give sensible signs of it. All bodies 
then, and all their component particles, when in 
their natural situation, nave round their surfaces, 
where they are not in absolute contact with other 
surfaces, an imperceptible atmosphere, sufficient 
to balance the smaller force with which they 
are attacked, every way similar to the percep- 
tible atmosphere of bodies fairihV) «NsRW&*fc» 
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In these imperceptible atmospheres is placed the 
power which resists their being electrified to a 
higher degree than they are naturally : and this 
power lies in the elasticity of the subtle fluid, 
every where dispersed both round all bodies 
and in them. Glass is vt ry difficultly electrified, 
which seems to prove it has a very dense elec- 
tric atmosphire. Metals art easily electrified; 
consequently they are rare, r.nd therefore weak- 
1 resisting atmospheres. But as heat rarifies 
all bodies, so if glass be heated to a certain de- 
gree, even below melting, it will give as free a 
passive to the electric fire as brass or iron does, 
the atmosphere round it being then rendered as 
rare as that of metal? ; nay, when melted, it 
makes no more resistance than w ter : but its re- 
sistance increases as it cools; and when it is quite 
cold, it resists as forcibly as ever. Smoothly 
polished wax resists as much as glass : but even 
the small heat raised by rubbing, will render its 
atmosphere as rare as that of metals, and so en- 
tirely destroys its resistance. The same is true 
of rosin and brimstone. Even the heat arising 
from friction, destroys the resistance which they 
naturally make to being electrified ; a strong 
pro f. that the resistance of all bodies thereto is 
exerted at their surfaces, and caused by an elec- 
tric; atmosphere of different densities, according 
to different circumstances. Most • xprrimi ms 
n-ill succeed as well \v\tl\ a ^lobe of brimstone. 
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as with one of glass ; yet there is a considerable 
difference in their nature* What glass repels, 
brimstone as also rosin attracts. Rubbed glass 
emits the electric fire ; rubbed brimstone, rosin, 

and wax, receive it. Hence if a glass globe 

be turned at one end of a prime conductor, and 
a brimstone one at the other, not a spark of fire 
can be obtained ; one receiving it in, as fast as 
it is given out by the other. Hence also, if a 
phial be suspended on the prime conductor, 
with a chain from its coatirg to the table, and 
only one globe turned, it will be electrified (or 
charged^ as they term it) by twenty turns of 
the wheel ; after which it may be discharged, 
that is, unelectrified, by twenty turns of the 
other wheel. The difference between non-elec- 
trics, vulgarly speaking, and electrics per se, is 
chiefly this ; a non- electric easily suffers a change, 
in the quantity of fire it contains. Its whole 
quantity may be lessened by drawing out a part, 
which it will afterwards resume : but you can 
only lessen the quantity contained in one of the 
surfaces of an electric; and not that, but by ad- 
ding at the same an equal quantity to the other 
surface : so thut the whole glass will alwavs 
have the same quantity in its two surfaces ; and 
even this can only be done in glass that is thin ; 
beyond a certain thickness, we know no power 
that can make this change. The ethereal fire, 
freely moves from place to pV'AceVvtv w\k^x^\\sJsv 
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the substance of a non-electric ; but through the 
substance of an electric it will by no means pass. 
It freely enters an iron rod, and freely moves 
from one, and to another, where the overplus 
is discharged ; but it will not enter or move 
through a glass rod ; neither will the thinnest 
glass which can be made, suffer any particle of 
it entering one of its surfaces to pass through 
the other. Indeed, it is only metals and liquid 
that perfectly conduct, or transmit this fire* 
Other bodies seem to conduct it, only so far as 
they contain a mixture of these ; accordingly, 
moist air will conduct it, in proportion to its 
moistness ; but dry air will not conduct it at 
all ; on the contrary, it is the main instrument in 
confining any electric atmosphere to the body 
which it surrounds. Dry air prevents its dissi- 
pating (which it presently does when in vacuo) 
or passing from body to body. A clear bottle, full 
of air instead of water, cannot be electrified ; but 
exhausted of air, it is electrified as effectually as 
if it was full of water : yet an electrical atmos- 
phere and air do not exclude one another ; for 
we breathe in it freely, and dry air will blow 
through it, without altering it at all. When a 
glass phial is electrified, whatever quantity of 
fire is accumulated on the inner surface, an equal 
quantity is taken from the outer. Suppose, be- 
fore the operation begins, the quantity of fire 
contained in each surface is equal to twenty 
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ins ; suppose at every turn of the globe one 
in thrown in ; then after the first stroke there 
twenty one within, nineteen only without, 
r the second, the inner surface will have 
nty-two, the outer but eighteen : and so on, 
after twenty strokes, the inner will have for- 
the outer none : and the operation ends ; for 
power or art of man can throw any more on 

inner surface, when no more can be taken 
n the outer. If you attempt to throw more 
it is thrown back through the wire, or flies 

in cracks through the sides of the phial* 
e equilibrium cannot be restored in this phial, 

by a communication formed between the 
er and outer surface. If you touch these by 
as, it is restored by degrees ; if both at once, 
i restored instandy ; but then there is a shock 
asioned by the sudden passing of the fire 
jugh the body, in its way from the inner to 
outer surface; for it moves from the wire to 

finger, (not from the finger to the wire, as 
ommonly supposed) thence it passes through 

body to the other hand, and so to the other 
face. The force with which this check may 
given, is far greater than one would imagine : 
vill kill rats, hens, or even turkeys, in a mo* 
nt ; others, that are not killed, it strikes blind, 
will invert the polarity of a compass, and 
ke the north point turn to the st»uth : at the 
ne time the ends of needle* axe, fcw^ >&»&&. 
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like the spring of a watch. It will melt off the 
head* and points of pins and needles ; and some- 
times the whole Burface of the needle is run, and 
appears as it were blistered, when examined by 
a magnifying glass- It will melt thin gold or 
silver, when held tight between two panes of 
glass, together with the surface of the glass it- 
self, and incorporate them in a fine enamel. 
Yea r a strong spark from an electric phial makes 
a fair hole through a quire of paper doubled ; 
which is thought good armour against the push 
of a sword, or even a pistol bullet. And it is 
amazing to observe, in how small a portion of 
glass a great electrical force may be. A thin 
glass buble, about an inch diameter, being half 
filled with water, partly gill on die outside, 
when electrified, gives as strong a shock as a man 
can well bear : allowing ttan, that it contains no 
more fire after charging than before, how much 
fire must there be in this Mnajl glass! It seems 
to be a p.irt of its very subtance. Perhaps, if 
that fire could be separated from it, it would be 
no lunger glass. It, in losing this, loses its mosl 
essential properties, its transparency, brmlcnesj, 
and elasticity. 

Upon the principles of electricity, we BMJ 
give a more rational account of many appear- 
ances in nature than has yet been done ; of than* 
tier and lightning in particular- In order, to 
which we may observe, all eVtcttVfied bodfctrt' 
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tain the fire thrown into them, till some non-elec- 
tric approaches ; to which it is then communica- 
ted with a snap, and becomes equally divided. 
Electric fire is strongly attracted by water, and 
readily mixes with it; and water being electrified, 
the vapours arising from it are equally electri- 
fied. As these float in the air, they retain the ad- 
ditional fire, till they meet with clouds not so 
much electrified; they then communicate it with 
a shock* The ocean is compounded of water 
and salt ; one an electric, the other not. When 
there is a friction amo; g the parts near its sur- 
face, the fire is collected from the parts below. 
It is then plainly visible in the night, at the 
stern of every sailing vessel ; it appears from 
every dash of an oar ; in storms, the whole sea 
seams on fire. The particles of water, then re- 
pelled from the electrified surface, continually 
carry off the fire as it is collected. They rise 
and form clouds which are highly electrified, 
and retain the fire till they have an opportunity 
of discharging it. Particles of water rising in 
vapours, attach themselves to particles oi air. 
One particle of air may be surrounded by twelve 
particles of water as large as itself, all touching 
it, and by more added to them. Particles of air 
thus loaded would be drawn nearer together by 
the mutual attraction of the particles of water, 
did not the fire, common or elecxx\c> v&riaA*& 
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therein, assist their mutual repulsion — Hence 
they continue suspended- But if air thus loaded 
jbe compressed by adverse winds, or by being 
driven against mountains, or if it be condensed 
by the loss of its fire, it will continue suspended 
do longer, but will descend in dew ; and if the 
water surrounding one particle of air comes int© 
contact with thiit surrounding another, they nat- 
turally coalesce into a drop, and so descend is 
rab. The sun supplies common fire to all va- 
pours rising either from sea or land ; vapours, 
having both this and electric fire, are better sup- 
ported than those which have this only ; fur 
when vapours rise into the coldest region, the 
common fire may fail, but the cold will not dh 
minish the electric : this is always the sume. 
Hence clouds raised from fresh water, from 
moist earth, or growing vegetablesj more easily 
descend and deposite their waters, as having out 
litde electric fire to keep the particles sf-paratt 
from each other ; so that the greatest part of the 
water raised from the land, falls on the land 
again ; but clouds raised from the sea, having 
both fires, and much of the electric, support their 
water more strongly, and being assisted by 
winds, may bring it from the middle of tb» 
widest ocean to the middle of the broadest coo* 
tinent. And yet a way is provided whwejjf 
these aiao arc readily brought to deposite tha* 
water j for whenever ifcwv m tavxav iqijirt 
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ntains by the winds, those mountains take 
7 their electric fire, and being cold, the cora- 
also ; hence the particles immediately close* 
e air was not much loaded, the water falls ia 
on the top and sides of the mountains ; if it 

the electric fire being taken at once from 
vhole cloud, it flashes brightly, and cracks 
\y ; and the particles instantly coalescing for 
: of that fire, fall in a heav> shower. When 
ge of mountains stop the clouds, and draws 
ilectic fire from the cloud first approach* 
t, the next, when it comes near the first, 
deprived of its fire, flashes into it, and de- 
s its own water. The third cloud approach 
and all that succeed, act in the same man* 

as far back as they extend, which may be 
everal hundred miles. Hence the continual 
as of thunder, lightening, and rain, on the 
side of those vast mountains, the Andes, 
h run north and south, intercept all the 
Is brought against them from the Atlantic 
i. In a plain country, there are other 
is to make them drop their water : for if an 
rified cloud coming from the sea, meets in 
ir a cloud coming from the land, and there- 
not electrified, the first will give its flash 
:he later, and thereby both will be made to 
site their water. The concussion of the air 
-ibutes also to shake dovm \Yut vtoXrx ^ ^^x 
from those two clouds ^but^totfiQ?3ae»^RSRK. 

N 2 



(hem. When the sea and land clouds .would 
pass at too great a distance from each other, 
they are mutually attracted till within the dis- 
tance ; for the sphere of electrical attraction is 
far beyond the flashing distance ; and yet where 
a cloud contains much fire, it may strike at a 
considerable distance. When a conductor has 
but- little fire in it, you must aproach very near 
before you can draw a spark. Throw into it a 
greater quantity of fire, and it will give a spark 
at a greater distance, But if a gun barrel, when 
electrified, will strike and make a noise, at the 
distance of an iuch, at what a distance, and with 
how great a noise, may ten thousand acres of 
electrified cloud strike? No wonder that this 
should melt metals, (which our artificial flash 
does in some degree) though perhaps not ao 
properly by its heat, as by insinuating into the 
pores, and creating a violent repulsion between 
the particles of the metal it passes through. This 
overcomes the attraction whereby they cohere, 
and so melts the metallic body ; and this ac- 
counts for its melting a sword in the scabbard, 
or gold in the pocket, without burning either- 
But thunderclouds do not always cod tain more i 
than their natural quantity of electric fire : very 1 
frequently they contain less; and when this is 
the case, when they are negatively electrified, 
although the effects and appearances are nearly 
the aumet yet the manner cA c^rojA«Eo»'Jiffi:r- 
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ent; for in this case, it is really the fire from 
the mountains, or other parts of the earth, which 
strikes into the cloud ; and not, is we imagine, 
fire from the cloud which strikes into the earth; 
and we may easily conceive how a cloud may 
be negatively electrified. When a portion of 
water is rarified into a thin vapour, the fire it 
contains is rarified too; consequently, it has then 
less than its natural quantity of fire. Such a 
cloud, therefore, coming within a due distance 
of the earth, will receive from it a flash of elec- 
tric fire ; which flash, to supply a great extent 
of cloud, must often contain a great quantity of 
fire* Such a cloud also passing over woods of 
tall trees, may silently receive some supply, 
either from the points of the boughs, or from 
the sharp ends and edges of the leaves. The 
cloud thus supplied, flashes into other clouds 
that have not been so supplied ; and those into 
others, until an equilibrium is produced among 
all that are within a striking distance of each 
other; and hence are repeated strokes and flash- 
es, till they descend in showers to the earth, 
their original. Rain, especially when in large 
drops, generally brings down the electric fire ; 
falling snow often, summer hail always, though 
silently; consequently, any of these may prevent 
thunder and lightning; or at least, abate its vio- 
lence. Rain is helpful in auottax xc^^O&r.- 
wis§* By wetting men or bcaste^ sw*^ ^^ 



lives; for if your clothes are thoroughly v 
and a flash of lightning strikes the top of your 
head, it will run in the water over the surface of 
your body into the ground; whereas if your 
clothes were not wet, it would go through the 
body. Hence a wet chicken cannot be killed 
by a stroke from the phial, whereas a dry one ib 
killed in an instant- See here also the goodness 
and wisdom of him who stndeth forth lightnings 
■with the rain. It should likewise be observed, 
that wherever electrified clouds pass, spires, 
towers, chimnies, and high trees, as so many 
points, draw the electric fire, and the whole 
cloud frequently discharges there ; therefore it ii 
highly dangerous in such a storm to take shelter 
under a tree. Common fire (if it be any thing 
more than a different modification of the same 
clement) is more or less in all bodies, as well ai 
electrical. If there be a sufficient quantity of 
either in any body, it is inflamed; but when the 
quantity of common fire therein is small, there 
needs more electric fire to inflame it. — Where 
the quantity of common fire is greater, less of 
the electric will suffice. So if spirits are heated, 
a small spark inflames them; if they are not, 
the spark must be greater. Sulphurous vapours, 
whether rising from the earth, or from stacks ol 
moist hay or corn, or any other heated and reek- 
iag vegetable, contain abundance of common 
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fire.— A small addition of electric then will in- 
flame them, therefore they are easily kindled by 
lightning.— Any who would be clearly convinced 
of the nature of lightning, may make the follow- 
ing experiment. Make a small cross of two thin 
strips of wood, the arms being just so long as to 
reach the four corners of a large thin silk hand- 
kerchief when extended* Tie the corners of 
this to the extremities of the cross, and so you 
have the body of a kite. Add to this a proper 
tail, loop, and string, and it will rise in the air 
like one made of paper; but this is fitter to bear 
the wind and wet in a storm without tearing. 
To, the top of the cross fix a sharp pointed wire, 
rising a foot above it.— Tie a silk ribband to the 
end of the twine next the., hand, and where the 
silk and twine join, fasten a, key. Raise this 
kite when a thunder storm is coming on; but he 
that holds the string must stand in a porch, or 
under some covering, that the ribband may not 
be wet. He must likewise take particular care 
that the twine do not touch the top or side of the 
porch. As soon as the thunder-cloud comes 
over the kite, the pointed wire draws the 
electric fire from it. The kite and all the 
twine are then electrified, as plainly appears by 
this, that the loose, filaments of the twine stand 
out every way, and are attracted by an approach- 
ing finger ; and when the kite and twine, being 
wet, conduct the fire freely Vx.'wSk *wass*.Ws^ 



the key on the approach oF the knuckle. By 
this key the phial may be charged, and all other 
experiments made, as by the globe; and this is a 
demonstration, that the electric fire thereby ob- 
tained is the very same with that of lightning. 
May not the knowledge of this power, in pointed 
bodies, of drawing off the fire contained in these 
clouds, suggest to us a very probable method of 
preserving houses, churches, ships from the 
stroke of lightning? Might we hot fix on the 
highest part of them upright rods of iron, made 
sharp a? needles, and gilt, to prevent rusting, 
which otherwise would hinder their free con- 
veyance of the electric fire i From the foot of 
those rods, (which need not be above half an 
inch diameter) a wire may pass down the out- 
side of the building into the ground, or down 
round one of the shrouds of a ship, and down 
her side, till it reaches the water. Would not 
these rods silently draw off the electric fire be- 
fore ihe cloud was nigh enough to strike, and 
thereby in a good measure secure us from that 
most sudden and terrible mischief ? Let it not be 
objected, that the using ot this probable means 
of jjreventing a threatening danger, would impfy 
any denial of, or distrust in Divine Providence. 
Not at all; we know the Creator of the universe 
is likewise the governor of all things therein; 
but we know likewise he governs by second 
causes, and that accordm^y ft '\%YB&'«\ttwe 
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should use all the probable means he has given 
us to attain every lawful end* It is therefore no 
more an impeachment of his providence when 
we foresee a storm of lightning and rain to shel- 
ter our house (as far as we are able) from the 
one, than to shelter ourselves in that house from 
the other. Is it not just as innocent (if it be 
possible) to keep our rooms tight from lightning, 
as from wind and water ? It may not be impro- 
per to add one or two observations, before we 
proceed to what is of more importance. Scarce 
any phenomenon in nature has been esteemed 
more difficult to be accounted for, than those lu- 
minous appearances in the sky, termed aurora bo- 
realise or northern lights* But these also may be 
rationally explained, upon the principles of elec- 
tricity. We often see clouds at different heights, 
passing different ways, north and south, at the 
same time. This manifestly proves different 
currents of air, one of them under the other. 
Now as the air between the tropics is rarified 
by the sun, it rises, the denser air pressing into 
its place ; the air so raised, moves north and 
south, and if it has no opportunity before, must 
descend in the polar regions. When this air 
with its vapours descends into contact with the 
vapours arising there, the electric fire which it 
brought begins to be communicated, and is seen 
in clear nights, being first visible where it is 
first in motion, namely, in thfe is«*.tos«&ns2£*. 



pans: but from thence the streams of light seem 
to shoot southerly, even to the zenith of ntit- 
t her n countries. 

Another phenomenon of a totally different 
kind may be accounted for on the same princi- 
ples, although Mr. Prior supposes Solomon 
himself to ask, as a question which he could not 
answer, 

" Whence does it happen, that the plant which weH 
We name the sensitive, should move and reel.' 
Whence know her leaves to answer her cumtiwuid. 
And with quick horror fly the neighb'ring hand." 

Allowing for poetical amplification, the plain 
fact is this. The sensitive plant, as it were, 
shrinks away as soon as your hand approaches 
it; and from a turgid and vivid appearance, in- 
stantly droops and hangs its leaves. Now sup- 
pose this plant to contain more electric fire than 
any other plant or animal, it must of course 
communicate that fire to any other that touches 
it : and if so, its leaves and branches must be in 
a languid state, till they have recovered their 
natural quantity. To illustrate this, set any 
small tree in a pot or cake of brimstone! electrilv 
it, and it grows extremely turgid, so as to erect • 
its leaves ; but the moment you touch one of 
them, the whole tree droops, and hangs all it* 
leaves and branches. 

Vol. XXIV. oj the Wwk»,t>-. 289. 



■ I have hitherto been e nd e a vouring to make 
ele ctrici t y plain : I thall endeavour in the^econd 
plate to make it useful* This ctheriat fire in 
its' unmixt state, seems too violent an agent for 
the human body to bear: therefore the wise an*- 
thor of nature has provided the air to temper 
and adapt it to oar use*, So tempered, it is the 
grand instrument of life: « it. gives and pre- 
serves, "says bishop Berkly, "a proper tone 
to the vessels; it promotes aU secretions, keeping 
every part in motion; it pervades die whole an- 
imal system, producing great variety of effects, 
various vibrations in the solids, and ferments in 
the fluids,"— Indeed, from many experiments 
we know* it communicates activity and modem 
toe fluids in general, and particularly accelerates 
the motion of the blood in a human body. 
This is quickened three or four pulses in half a 
minute, by a person only standing on on a glass, 
and being electrified ; and it is certain, many bo- 
dily disorders may be removed even by this safe 
and easy operation. But because plain matters 
of fact weigh more than nice speculative reason- 
ing with all who do not obstinately steel them- 
selves against conviction, L shall briefly specify 
several disorders wherein electrification has been 
found extremely useful, and subjoin a few par- 
ticular instances. 

The disorders in which it has been of unojife*- 
tionaMe use, are, agues, Su Ksaflaaw}* V«* 

o 



blindness even From a gutta serena, blood extra- 
vasated, bronchoccle, chlorosis, coldness in the 
feet, consumption, contraction oflimbs, cramp, 
deafness, dropsy, epilepsy, feet violenUy disor- 
dered, felons, fistula lacrymalis, fits, ganglions, 
gout, gravel, head-ache, hysterics, inflamations, 
king's evil, knots in the fiesh, lameness, leprosy, 
moriiftication, pain in the back, in the stomach, 
palpitation of heart, palsy, pleurisy, rheumatism, 
ringworms, shingles, sprain, sciatica, surfeit, 
swellings, of all kinds, throat sore, toe hurt, 
toothach, wen. 

It will be easily observed, that a great part of 
these are of the nervous kind f and perhaps there 
i« no nervous distemper whatever, which would 
not yield to the steady use of this remedy. It 
seems therefore to be the grand desideratum in 
physic, from which we may expect relief when 
all other remedies fail, even in many of the most 
painful and stubborn disorders to which the hu- 
man frame is liable. I have scarce known an in- 
stance wherein a few shocks all over the body 
have failed to cure either 8 quotidian or tef- 
tain ague. 

Vol. XXIV. of the Warkn.fi- S» 

It were greatly to be wished that the gentle- 
men of the faculty would strictly examine tfct 
nature, properties, and effects of this sovereign 
remedy : for such k uxu^es&'HX&lY is, QVtifll* 
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larly in nervous cases ; even in those cases which 
the common materia medica will in no wise 
reach. But it is not to be expected. They 
must not disoblige their good friends the apo- 
thecaries. Neither can it consist with their own 
interest) to make (although not every man) yet 
so many men their own physicians, which would 
be the unavoidable consequence* if a regular 
system of practical rules Were formed from a 
process of experiments, whereby sensible men 
might judge in what cases it would cure, and 
in what not ; and in what manner it might be 
most effectually applied in any case wherein it 
was proper. In order to prevent any ill effect, 
these two cautions should always be remember- 
ed : first, let not the shock be too violent, rather 
let several small shocks be given ; secondly, do 
not give a shock to the whole body, when only 
a particular part is affected* If it be given to 
the part affected only, little harm can follow 
even from a violent shock. For instance ; in a 
palsey of the tongue, the shock may be given to 
the tongue only by applying one wire to the 
hinder part of the neck, and another to the 
tongue : and if in case there be danger of too 
great a shock, it may easily be prevented. It 
is highly probable, a timely use of this means 
might prevent before they were thoroughly 
formed, and frequently even then remove some 
of the most painful and da&^&t<w& Safrwa^ra^ 



cancers > dipt teropliulus tumours in particular, 
though they will yield to no other medicine yet 
discovered, ft i* ; certain, nothing is so likely, 
by accelemtmg die contained fluids, to open 
and dilate the passages, as well as divide the 
coagulated particle.-, of the blood, that so the 
ciroulatiOQ may be again performed. And it is 
a doubt whether h would not be of more use, 
even in jwrttficatimv, than either the bark, or 
any other .medicine. 

Before I conclude, I would beg (if it be not 
too great'* favvur) from the gentlemen of the 
faculty, and, mdeea, from all who desire health 
and freedom from pain, either for themselves 
or their neighbours : it is, that none of them 
would condemn they know not what ; that they 
would hear the cause before they pass sen- 
tence ; that they would not peremptorily proceed 
against electricity* while they know litde or 
nothing about it. Rather let every candid man 
take a little pains to understand the question 
before he determines it. Let him for two of 
three weeks, at least, try it himself in the above 
named disorders : and then his own 8en»e*-will 
shew htm, whether it is a mere plaything, «r 
the noblest medicine in the world. 

Vol. XXIT.tf the Worki,- p. 36A. •*' 
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PRONUNCIATION AND GESTURE. 

Before we enter upon particular rules, I 
would advise all who can, to study the art of 
speaking betimes, and to practise it as often as 
possible, before they havr contracted any of the 
common imperfections or vices of speaking ; for 
these may easily be avoided at first, but when 
they are once learnt, it is extremely difficult to 
unlearn them.— -I advise all young persons to be 
governed in speaking, as in all other things, by 
reason rather than example, and therefore to 
have an especial care whom they imitate there- 
in ; and to imitate only what is right in their 
manner of speaking, not their blemishes and 
imperfections. The first business of the speak- 
er is, so to speak that he may be heard and un- 
derstood with ease. In order to this, it is a 
great advantage to have a clear strong voice :— 
such at. least, as will fill the place where vou 
speak, so as to be heard by every person in it. 
To strengthen a weak voice, read or speak 
something aloud, for at least half an hour evey 
morning ; but take care not to strain your voice 
at first ; begin low and raise it by degrees to the 
height. If you are apt to faulter in your speech, 
read something in private daily, and pronounce 
every word and syllable so distinctly , that they 
may all have their full sound and proportion. 
If you are apt to stammer atsvxcYv wA^^" 



licnlar expressions, take particular care, first, K. 
pronounce them plainly. When you are once 
able to do this, you may learn to pronounce them 
more fluently and at ynur leisure- The chief 
faults of speaking are, the speaking too loud ; 
, this is disagreeable to the hearers, as well as in- 
convenient to the speaker : — For they must im- 
pute it either to ignorance or affectation, which 
is never so inexcusable as in preaching. Every 
man's voice should indeed fill the place where 
he speaks ; but if it exceeds its natural key, it 
will neither be sweet, nor soft, nor agreeable f 
were it only on this account, that he cannot then 
give every word its proper and distinguishing- 
sound. The speaking too low, is, of the two, 
more disagreeable than the former. Take care, 
therefore, to keep between the extremes, to pre- 
sftvL- the key, the command of your voice, and 
adapt the loudness of it to the place where you 
are, or the number of persons to whom you 
speak. In order t» this, consider whether your 
voice lie naturally loud or low ; and if it incline 
to either extreme, correct this first in your or- 
dinary conversation. If it be too low, converse 
with those that are deaf ; if too loud, with those 
who speak softly. By speaking in a thick, clut- 
tering manner, some persons mumble, or swal- 
low some words or syllables ; and do aotaOH 
the rest articulately or distinctly. This is son* 
denes owing to & uUUn& irfws. ; MtMtifJM* 
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to a sudden flutter of the spirits, but oftenerto 
a bad habit. To cure this, accustom yourself 
both in conversation and reading, to pronounce 
every word distinctly. Observe how full a 
sound some give to, every word, and labour to 
imitate them. If no other way avail, do as De- 
mothenes did, who cured himself of this natu- 
ral defect, by repeating orations every day with 
pebbles in his mouth. The speaking too fast, 
is a common fault ; but not a little one, particu- 
larly when we speak of the things of God. It 
may be cured by habituating yourself to at- 
tend to weight, the sense, and propriety, of every 
word you speak. The speaking too slow is not 
a common fault; and when we are once warned 
of it, it may be easily avoided. The speaking 
with an irregular, desultory, and uneven voice, 
raised or deprest unnaturally or unseasonably. 
To cure this, you should take care not to begin 
your periods either too high or too low ; for 
that would necessarily lead you to an unnatural • 
and improper variation of the voice; and re- 
member, never either to raise or sink your voice 
without a particular reason, arising either from 
the length of the period, or the sense or spirit 
of what you sptak. But the greatest and most 
common fault of all is, speaking with a tone ; 
some have a womanish squeaking tone ; some a 
singing or canting one ; some a high, swelling, 
theatrical tone, laying too twadcv «bk^ow»^ ^ 
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every sentence; some have an awful, solemn 
tone ; others an odd, whimsical, whining one, 
not to be expressed in words. To avoid all 
kinds of unnatural tones, the only rule is this, 
endeavour to speak in public, just as you do in 
common conversation* Attend to your subject, 
and deliver it in the same manner as if you were 
talking to a friend. This, if carefully observed, 
will correct both this and almost all the other 
faults of a bad pronunciation ; for a good pro-' 
nunciation is nothing but a natural, easy, and 
graceful variation of the voice, suitable to the 
nature and importance of the sentence we de- 
liver. Tf you would be beard with pleasure, in 
order to make a deeper impression on your hear- 
ers, study to render your voice as soft and sweet 
as possible ; and the more, if it be naturally 
harsh, hoarse, or obstreperous, which may be" 
cured by constant exercise, tty carefully using 
this every morning, you may in a short time 
wear off these defects, and contract such a 
smooth and tuneful delivery, as will recommend 
what ever you speak. Secondly, labour to avoid 
the odious custom of coughing *»r spitting while 
you are speaking ; and if at some times vou can- 
not wholly avoid it, yet take care you do not 
stop in the middle of a sentence, but onlv at 
such times as will least interrupt the sense of 
what you are delivering. Above all, take care to 
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vary your voice according to the matter on 
which you speak. Nothing more grates the ear, 
than a voice still in the same key, and yet no- 
thing is more common. Although this mono- 
tony is not only unpleasant to the ear, but des- 
troys the effect of what is spoken : the best way 
to learn how to vary the voice is, to observe 
common discourse ; take notice how you speak 
yourself in ordinary conversation, and how 
others speak on various occasions. After the 
very same manner you are to vary your voice 
in public, allowing for the largeness of the place, 
and the distance of the hearers. The voice 
may be varied three ways ; first, as to height or 
lowness ; secondly, as to vehemence or softness ; 
thirdly, as to swiftness or slowness : — And first, 
as to height, a medium between the extremes is 
carefully to be observed. — You must neither 
strain your voice by raising it always to the 
highest note it can reach, nor sink it always to 
the lowest note, which would be to murmur 
rather than to speak. As to vehemence, have 
a care how you force your voice to the last 
extremity ; you cannot hold this long without 
danger of its cracking, and failing you on a sud- 
den ;— nor yet oUght you to speak in too faint 
and remiss a manner, which destroys all the 
force and energy of what is spoken. As to 
swiftness, you ought to moderate the voice sa 
as to avoid all precipitation •, o^tHi\*^<s^ff** 
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Che hearer no time to think, and so are not 
likely either to convince or persuade them ; yet 
neither should you speak slower than men gene- 
rail}' do in common conversation. It is a fault 
to draw out your words too slow, or to make 
needless breaks or pauses ; nay to drawl is (of 
the two) worse than to hurry ; the speech ought 
not to drop, but to flow along ; but then it ought 
to tki\v like a gliding stream, not as a rapid cur- 
tent. Yet let "it be observed, that the medium I 
reccommend does not consist in an indivisible 
point ; itadmitsof a considerable latitude. As 
Ifa the height or lownesa of the voice, there « 
are five or six notes whereby it may be va- 
ried, between the highest and the lowest: 
bo here is abundant room for Variation with- 
out falling into either extreme. There is also 
sufficient room between the extremes of vio- 
lence and of softness, to pronounce either more 
vehemently or more mildly, as different subjects 
may require; and as to swiftness or slowness, 
though you avoid both extremes, you may Be» 
Vertheless speak faster or slower, and that msw 
vernl degrees, as best answers the subject M>fl 
passions of your discourse. But it should like-' 
wise be observed, that the voice ought not to be 
varied too hasdly in any of these respects ; but 
the difference is to be made by degrees, and rf" 
most insensibly ; too sudden a change being m> 
natural and affected, aoA totae.^w^j 4' 
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able to the hearers. If you speak of natural 
things, merely to make the hearers understand 
them, there needs only a clear and distinct voice; 
but if you should display the wisdom and pow- 
er of God therein, do it with a stronger and 
more solemn accent. The good and honoura- 
ble actions of men should be described with a 
full and lofty accent ; wicked and infamous ac- 
tions, with a strong and earnest voice, and such 
a tone as expresses horror and detestation. In 
congratulating the happy events of life, we speak 
with a lively and cheerful accent; in relating 
misfortunes, (as in funeral orations) with a slow 
and mournful one. 

The voice should also be varied according to 
the greatness and importance of the subject ; it 
being absurd either to speak in a lofty manner 
where the subject is of little concern, or to speak 
of great and important affairs with a low uncon- 
cerned and familiar voice. On all occasions, 
let the thing you are to speak be deeply imprin- 
ted on your own heart ; and when you are sen- 
sibly touched yourself, you will easily touch 
others, by adjusting your voice to every passion 
which you feel.— Love is shewn by a soft, 
smooth, and melting voice : hate by a sharp and 
sulli n one ; joy by a full and flowing one ; grief 
by a dull, languishing tone; sometimes inter- 
rupted bv a sigh or groan. Fear is expressed by 
a trembling and hesitating voice \ \wMs«!»\?i 



speaking loud and strong.— Anger is shewn by 
a sharp and impetuous tone, taking the breath 
often, and speaking short. Compassion re- 
quires a soft and submissive voice. After the 
expression of any violent passion, you should 
gradually lower your voice again. Keadiness in 
varying it on all kinds of subjects as well as pas- 
sions, is best acquired by frequently reading or 
repeating aloud, either dialogues, select plays, 
or such discourses as come nearest to the dra- 
matic style. You should begin a discourse low, 
both as it expresses modesty, and as it is best 
For your voice and strength; and yet so as to be 
heard by all that arc present ; you may after- 
wards rise as the matter shall require. The 
audience likewise being calm and unmoved at 
first, are best suited by a cool and dispassionate 
address; yet ihis rule admits of some exceptions, 
for on some extraordinary occasions, you may 
begin a discourse abruptly and passionately, 
and consequently with a warm and passionate 
accent. You may speak a little louder in lay- 
ing down what you design to prove, and explain- 
ing it to your hearers. But you need not apeak 
with any warmth or emotion yet ; it is enough 
if you speak articulately and distinctly. When 
you prove your point, and refute your adversa- 
ry's objections, there is need of more tramesU 
ntss and extension of voice; and here chiefly 
it is, that you are to varj >jo<m i«w ^tcotdin^ 
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to the ruled above recited. A little pause may 
then precede the conclusion in which you may 
gradually rise to the utmost strength of pronun- 
ciation, and finish all with a lively, cheerful 
voice, expressing joy and satisfaction. An ex- 
clamation requires a loud and strong voice ; 
and so does an oath or strong asseveration as, 0, 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! I call God to record upon 
my soul. In a prosopoctia, the voice should be 
varied, according to the characters of the per- 
sons introduced ; in an apostrophe, according to 
the circumstances of the person or thing to 
which you address your speech ; which if di- 
rected to God or to inanimate things, ought to 
be louder than usual. In reciting and answer- 
ing objections, the voice should be varied, as if 
two persons were speaking ; and so in dialogues, 
or whenever several persons are introduced, as 
disputing or talking together.— In a climax, the 
voice must be gradually raised to answer every 
step of the figure. In a posiopesis, the voice 
(which was raised to introduce it) must be 
lowered considerably. In an antithesis, the 
points are to be distinguished, and the former 
to be pronounced with a stronger tone than the 
latter : but in an anadiplosis, the word repeat- 
ed is pronounced the second time louder and 
stronger than the first. Take care never to make 
a pause in speaking in the ovvddYe. oi *.^<3^ w 



sentence ; but only where there is such a pause 
in the sense as requires, or at least allows of it. 
You may make a short pause after every period, 
and begin the next generally a little lower than 
you concluded the last ; but on some occasions 
a little higher, which the nature of the subject 
will easily determine. I would likewise advise 
every speaker to observe those who Bpeak well, 
that he may not pronounce any word in an im- 
proper manner ; and in case of doubt, let him 
not be ashamed to ask how such a word should 
be pronounced ; as neither to desire others thai 
they would inform him whenever they hear him 
pronounce any word improperly. Lastly, take 
care not to sink your voice too much at the 
conclusion of a period; but pronounce the very 
last words loud and distinctly, especially if they 
have but a weak and dull sound of themselves. 



That this silent language of your face and 
hands may move the affections of those that see 
and hear you, it must be well adjusted to the 
subject, as well as the passion which you de- 
sire either to express or excite : it must like- 
wise be free from all affectation, and such as 
appt- ars to be the mere, natural result both ot 
the things you speak, and. oC the affection thai 
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moves you to speak them. And the whole is to 
be so managed, that there may be nothing in all 
the dispositions and motions of your body to of- 
fend the eyes of the spectators. But it is more 
difficult to find out the fault of your own ges- 
ture than those of your pronunciation : for man 
may hear his own voice, but he cannot see his 
own face ; neither can he observe the several 
motions of his own body, at least but imper- 
fectly. To remedy this, you may use a large 
looking-glass, as Demosthenes did, and thereby 
learn to avoid every disagreeable and unhand- 
some gesture* There is but one way better than 
this, which is to have some excellent pattern, as 
often as may be, before your eyes ; and to desire 
some skillful and faithful friend to observe all 
your motions, and inform you which are pro- 
per, and which are not. As to the motion of the 
body, it ought not to change its place or posture 
every moment ; neither on the other hand, to 
stand like a stock, in one fixed and immove- 
able posture, but to move in a natural and 
graceful manner, as various circumstances may 
require. The head ought not to be held up 
too high, nor clownishly thrust forward ; nei- 
ther to be cast down and hang, as it were, on 
the breast, nor to lean always on one or the 
other side ; but to be kept modestly and decent- 
ly upright in its natural state aud ^osflasssw* — 
Farther, it ought neither to be Vl^x. mtMN«Sft- 
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as a statue, nor to be continually moving and 
throwing itseli about. To avoid both extremes, 
it should be turned gently as occasion is, some* 
times one way and sometimes the o^her; and at 
Other times remain kinking straight forward to 
the middle oftheaudicorv. Add to this, that it 
ought always to be turned on the s;im< side with 
■ the hands and body, only in refusing a thing! 
for this we do with the right hand, turning the 
head at the same time to the left. But it is 
the face which gives the greatest life to action; 
of this therefore, you must take the greatest 
care, that nothing may apper disagreeable in it, 
since it is continually in the view of all but your- 
self ; and then? is nothing can prevent this but 
the looking glass or snme friend, who will deal 
faithfully with you. You should adapt all its 
movements to the subject you treat of, the pas- 
sion you would raise, and the persons to whom 
you speak. Let love or joy spread a cheerful- 
ness over your lace ; hatred, sorrow, or fear, a 
gloominess. Look with gravity aud authority 
on your inferiors ; on your superiors with bold- 
ness, mixt with respect. You should always 
be casting your eyes upon some or other of 
your auditors, and moving them from One side 
to the other with an air of affection and regard, 
looking them decently in the face one after anb* 
thv.r, as we do in familiar conversation. YAH 
Jispett should aWa^a be, ^&aaw*. > *a&."4"»itt\iiobi 
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direct, neither severe nor askew; unless you 
design to express contempt or scorn, which may 
require that particular aspect. If you speak of 
heaven or things above, lift up your eyes ; if of 
things beneath cast them down : and so if you 
speak of things of disgrace ; but raise them in 
swearing or speaking of things wherein you 
glory. The mouth must never be turned awry ; 
neither must you bite or lick your lips, or shrug 
up your shoulders, or lean upon your rlbow, all 
which give just offence to the spectators. We 
may make use of the hand a thousand different 
ways, only very little at the beginning of a dis- 
course. Concerning this, you may observe the 
rules following : Never clap you hands, nor 
thump the pulpit ; use the right hand most, and 
whrn you use the left, let it be only to accompa- 
ny the other : the right hand may be gently ap- 
plied to the breast, when you speak of your own 
faculties, heart, or conscience ; you must begin 
your action with your speech, and end it when 
you make an end of speaking. The hands 
should seldom be lifed up higher than the eyes, 
nor let down lower than the breast ; vour eves 
should always have your hands in view, so that 
they you speak to, may see your eyes, your 
mouth, and your hands, all moving in concert 
with each other, and expressing the same thing; 
seldom stretch out your arms sideways^ mws. 
than half a foot from the ttutte. <A ^\st W^ \ 

p 2 
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your hands are not to be in perpetual motion, 
this the ancients called babling of the hands. 
There are many othf r things relating to action 
as well as utterance, which cannot easily be ex- 
pressed in writing. These you must learn by 
practice, by hearing a good speaker, and speak- 
ing often before him.— But remember, while 
you are actually speaking, you must not be 
studying any other motions, but use those that 
naturally rise from the subject of your discourse, 
from the place where you speak, and the charac- 
ters of the persons whom you address. I would 
advise you, lastly, to observe these rules as far 
as things permit, even in your common conver- 
sation, till you have got a perfect habit of ob- 
serving them, so that they are, as it were, natu- 
ral to you ; and whenever you hear an eminent 
speaker, observe with the utmost attention, what 
conformity there is between his action and ut- 
terance, and these rules. You may afterwards 
imitate him at home, till you have made his 
graces your own ; and when once, by such assis- 
tances as these, you have acquired a good habit 
of speaking, you will no more need any tedious 
reflections upon this art, but will speak as easily 

is gracefully. 

Vol XXV I. of the Works, /. 67 
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MARRIAGE. 



Chastity. 

This duty is so manifest, that no person what- 
ever can pretend ignorance of it. The law of 
God, the law of nature, and the laws of all well- 
ordered societies enjoin it. The violation of 
this, unties the marriage knot, and dissolves the 
marriage covenant* For our Lord himself, who 
utterly disallows of other divorces, yet allows di- 
vorces in case of adultery. * l But may the person 
wronged, admit the wrongdoer again, after the 
offence is known ?" I answer, they may, pro- 
vided the offender give full satisfactory proof of 
amendment. We read not any command to the 
contrary. But if the offender persist in sin, 
then the innocent person, having fuller proof 
thereof, is bound to withdraw from the sinner. 
Let any, who find strong temptations to this sin, 
constantly and conscientiously perform private 
duties. The blessing of God hereon will make 
him conqueror over what before seemed most 
unconquerable. Be diligent in your calling, that 
you may have no leisure for inflaming imagina- 
tions. It is certain, an idle person, if occasion 
and constitution serve, will sooner or later prove 
adulterous ; but diligence, joined with hearty 
praver, will preserve a man pure and undefil d. 
Be ^x.icily temperate. It is easy to \wX wox "^^ 
fiercest fire by withdrawing t\\fc fas\* ^ <>c\kx^ 
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fore you would be chaste in your marriagi 
spiring in your food. Carefully shun e 
temptation, and all opportunities of sin :— t 
daily, shun as a rock the company of any pt 
apt to tempt, or to be tempted ; and consider 
the coldest water will be hot if it be set 
the fire. These directions are such as i 
to all, married or unmarried There ren 
another help peculiar to the former, the dui 
of carriage : the ordinances of God answer 
end, if our abuse of them do not hinder. I 
God has ordained marriage for this end, ar 
others, to prevent fornication : wherefore 
it be used in the manner it ought, and it 
surely answer its end. And in this respect 
wife hath not power over her own body % bu 
husband: neither hath the husband power 
his oxvn body y but the wife. It is not the cl 
of either, whether to live with the other or 
but they are bound in conscience so to do 
cannot refuse it without grievous sin. 1 
may indeed be a separation for a time, if ne< 
affiirs require. But it is not lawful for t 
the nun or woman to leave the otluT tc 
or finally. In this, their society, two thing 
to lie observed, that it be sanctified and te 
rate. Fsrst it must be sanctified, that is, 1 
law ul •• d holy to them by the word of Got 
prayer* The word of God clearlv shew: 
/atviuiness oi it : fox ^>o& Yvas *a\\L «^r< 
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marriage h honourable among all men^ and the 
bed undefiled. But let it also be sanctified or made 
holy by prayer. Solemnly pray for the blessing 
of God upon his ordinance, not forgetting to re- 
turn him particular thanks for his infinite good- 
ness herein. That this is requisite none can de- 
ny, that will not deny the authority of St. Paul: 
for he affirms, that marriage, as well as meat and 
drink, is sanctified by. prayer and thanksgiving. 
As therefore it is a brutish profaneness for any 
man to sit down to his table, as a horse to the 
manger, without asking the blessing of God first, 
and to return from it as a fox from his prey, 
without praising him that gave him food and ap- 
petite ; so it is great licentiousness for married 
persons to come together, as it were brute beasts, 
without either prayer or thanksgiving.— The 
hope of posterity, the stay of old age, the sup- 
port of every man's house* the supply of the 
church and commonwealth, hang upon the fruit 
of marriage. Is it then more than needs, to ask 
the blessing of God in a thing of so great im- 
portance ? Surely we should briug his curse 
upon us, were we either to forget it as needless, 
or despise it asjridiculous. Yea, whereas mar- 
riage is instituted in part for the subduing of in- 
ordinate desires, it cannot answer that end with- 
out God's blessng ; which how can we expect, 
if we scorn to ask it ? Certainly X.W \M2fc>^>a&. 
use marriage in a brutish m^titt^ wax. ^rrxcs 



God therein, nor sanctifying ii to themselves by 
these means, will thereby become more and 
more brutish. Wherefore, let no man scoff at 
a duty plainly commanded by God ; but let us 
learn to know the full efficacy of prayer) and to 
reap the fruit of it in all things. It must, se- 
condly, be temperate. We are always to re- 
member, God ordained marriage chiefly for the 
increase of mankind, and not to kindle lustful 
desires, but to quench them . 1 confess we should 
take great heed of laying snares upon men's 
consciences ; and must be careful not to bind 
them, where God has not bound them. 

But this is a sure rule ; the quantity of every 
thing must be suited to the end. This being 
considered, the married are not to provoke de- 
sires, but allay them, when they provoke them- 
selves : they must not strive to inflame the pas- 
sions when they are cool ; but when they are 
moved of themselves, to assuage them. In a 
word, marriage should be used as sparingly U 
consist: with the need of the persons married, 
A temperate use promotes purity / excess in- 
flames lust, and inclines to adultery Where- 
fore the foregoing rule should be carefully ob- 
served, that the married come no ofiener toge- 
ther than is needful to extinguish natural desires, 
when they would otherwise become troubleso»» 
to them. Now, the sanctified use of mania 
a/so a help to the temoexWa -o« v£ it- 
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they seldom fail to exceed, who do not take care 
to make all things holy by prayer and thanks* 
giving. Perhaps, one might add, it should ever 
be accompanied with cheerfulness and willing- 
ness. They must neither deny themselves to 
each other, nor bcnave with grudging and fro- 
wardness ; but rather with readiness and all de- 
monstration of sincere affeetion. The scripture 
plainly testifies this, by the very term benevolence 
or good-will. For no man can call that good- 
will which is done churlishly and discontented- 
ly, a behaviour that naturally tends to alienate 
the heart, and create suspicions of estrangement 
o^ffection. 

The marriage covenant binds all that enter 
into it, to several other duties as well as that of 
chastity, but not under the same forfeiture ; tail- 
ing in these breaks God's command, but does 
not break the bonds of matrimony. No ill be- 
haviour dissolves this, while we are not wrong- 
ed as to the marriage-bed. Thou art still a 
husband or a wife, though thy yoke-fellow is 
wanting in many duties. Be careful, therefore, 
to do thy own part still, however slenderly thou 
art requited. The duties common to husbands 
and wives, partly respect themselves, and partly 
their families. All the former sort may be re- 
duced to two heads, love and th«. fruits of love* 
First, love ; their hearts mv\s\ >&£ \*v\\\.vA^NaO^ 
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as their bands, else their union will be more 
troublesome than can be imagined. Luv-e is the 
lite and soul of marriage, without which it dif- 
fers from itself asacarcaae from a living body. 
This makes a!l things, easy, whereas the absence 
of it makes all things hard- — Love seasons and 
sweetens every stale ; love composes all contro- 
versies. In whomsoever loves prevails, to them 
only marriage is what it should be, a pleasing 
combination of two persons in one home, one 
purse, one heart, and one flesh. And this love 
thus; have two especial properties : first, it must 
be spiritual ; secondly, matrimonial. It must be 
spiritual in its ground, and in its working. , T i i 
chief ground must be the commandment -of 
God. A christian must love his wife, nut only 
because she is beautiful and loving, but chiefly 
because God enjoins it. The wile must love 
her husband, not only because he is handsomer 
kind, or well behaved, but because Gud ( 
sovereign of all souls, has commanded woi 
to be /overs of their oton husbands. Not 
face, poriioni or good qualities of the 
ried, must be the chief cause of their loving 
each other, but the will of God; and that 
affi-clion which stands on this stable founda* 
tion will be lasting, while that which standi 
on any other consideration will be subject 
to change every hour. For how can the 



ime. 
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building stand fast, if the foundation sinks away i 
Either some storm of contention will overthrow 
that love, or it will fall down of itself through 
age ; or else it will degenerate into jealousy, the 
devouring canker-worm that eats up the hearts 
of married persons, and consumes or spoils the 
sweet fruit they may reap. But he that loves his 
wife, because she is his wife, and God com* 
mands him to love her as such, will love her so 
long as she is his wife, whatever she may prove 
beside Thou lovest thy wife because she is 
fair, good-humoured, courteous ; but what, if all 
these should fail ? Thou lovest thy husband 
because he is handsome, sensible, kind ; but 
where will thy love be, if these things should 
alter ? You see there is no firmness in that 
love which is procured only by these mo- 
tives- But if thou love thy wife or hushand, 
because God enjoins it, then thy love will be 
constant and perpetual. This property of love, 
that it is spiritual, built on the rock of God's 
commandment answers all the obj< ctions which 
many would make against it in their own cases. 
" Who, says a man, can love such a wife ?" 
* 4 And what wife, says a woman, can luve such 
a husband ?" I answer, a man, whose affection 
is spiritual, can love even such a wife : and the. 
woman who has attained to spiritual love, finds 
it possible to love even such a husband. But as 
*h': ground of their love mu^t b»* v^vc\\.\\^ w 
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must also the working thereof. It must seek 
the spiritual good of the person belt vtd, by 
every possible means. For that love which 
seeks only their temporal welfare, deserves no 
better name than carnal love- But, surely, 
those who love each other, because God bids 
them, will love each other as God bids them : 
thev will be careful of each others souls, as well 
as of their bodies and estates. But, alas ! how 
exceedingly does the love of most married peo- 
ple lYil herein ? Thou art kind to thy wife or 
husband, and it goes to thy hart, to think any 
thine; should be wanting for their good. It is 
well ; but so may a Turk as well as thou, if by 
good, the u meai est only that which is temporal. 
But dost thou seek to help thy \<ke-fellow to 
h.ii'iMv, as well as earthly benefits? This is 
■••piriiiial lo\e: this bi-dims a Christian hus- 
h..nd, and a Christian wile. Be not then carnal 
h\ \. iif love, walking as men% but spiritual as 
th children of God. But remember farther, 
\ (, iv love must be matrimonial as well as spiiit- 
u:»i : :t must be matrimonial with regard to the 
d< rn i.\ and to the effect of it. For the first a 
n-..i-* -hnuld love his wife, a won an her husband, 
:ir«:v«- ail the creatures in the w«rld. — Next to 
ilx li\ In*'; God, the wife is to have the highest 
,.'.:?•: in her husband's heart, and he in Tuts. 
a • peighbeur, no friend, no parent, no child, 
ili'jui'i be so neur avycUk/At to v:\d\er as the other 
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They are joined in the closest of all unions ; 
therefore theinmutual affection should be most 
abundant. They must do more and sutfer more 
for each other, thairfor any other in the world.— 
They must bear with more faults in each other 
thiia any besides, and be ready to take more 
pains for each other. Secondly, as co the effect 
ot this love; it shodd knit th.-m together, that 
thcv may receive full satisfaction in each other. 
Love should cause u pi.in to account his wife 
the only woman in the world ; and so the wife 
to account her husband the only man in the 
world. The persons of each should be to the 
other the m-'st precious of all persons. Do 
any object, this cannot be, unless every man 
and every woman could find in their own 
yoke-fellow as amiable qualities as are to be 
found in others. I answer* not the good quali- 
ties of either, but the good pleasure of God 
is the ground of their mutual dearness. Good 
qualities make this duty more easy; but it is 
still a duiv, though good qualities be away. A 
man may lawfully think another woman better 
than his own wife? ; bat he may not love another 
W'»Yvin, th >ugh more virtuous, above his own, 
th nigh Ii-ss virtuous. This is the effect of ma- 
trimonial love, to settle the heart of each upon 
the oth-jr, .ibove all in the world besides. It 
admits of none equal in affection, but places the 
yoke-fellow next to our own s^vA". wvc ^^ n^- 
bear the desire of change, bvtf. ^o \vc&a vsw 
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hearts together, that in this respect they are 
only dear to each other. The means to get 
and confirm this love is to have one house, one 
table, one bed ; but besides this natural means 
of procuring love, there are two spiritual means* 
The one is to take especial notice of God's gra- 
cious providence in their match. They must 
often consider that God joined them together 
for their mutual benefit, as being on the whole 
fitter for each other than any person besides 
could be. We know that a mean gift is often re- 
spected for the giver's sake : and he that loveth 
God, cannot but love all his blessings for his 
sale. Wherefore remember that God- in great 
goodness, (for crosses also c- me to God's chil- 
dren from his goodness,) hath bestowed this 
yoki -fellow, and thou shalt dearly love thy wife 
or husband, though, perhaps, not so well-tem- 
pered. For the dearness of the giver will coun- 
tervail the defects of the gift ; and then thy yoke- 
fellow's distempers will grieve thee indeed, but 
not alienate thy affection. Another mean of 
unitii.g your souls is, constantly to j'.in in ex- 
ercises ot piety. Pray together, sing together, 
c nfer together concerning your heavenly coun- 
try ; and this will be found an excellent means 
of confirming your mutual love. These will 
nourish the spirit of holiness in you ; and diat 
inkindles love wherever it com* s. By these 
you will soon perceive ^outseAves to have beer 
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spiritually profitable to each other : and to re- 
cei e a spiritual benefit canno; but beget and 
nourish spiritual affection. Naturally you 
would grow weary of each other ; but if you 
season your natural communion with this com- 
munion in spiritual things, it will prevent all 
satiety. Jars and contentions are the great hin- 
drances of love ; but the joining together in 
these exercises, will cause you to jar far more 
seldom ; nor will any sudden jar fester or ran- 
kle, so us to breed hard thoughts of one ano- 
ther.— Prayer will prevent most contentions, 
and compose all ; for when you shall appear 
before God in prayer, instead of blaming each 
other, you will each blame yourself, and then 
all contention will cease. But some may say, 
" What shall I do, who have such a husband 
or wife, as neither can nor will join with me 
in the service of God ?" — I answer, pray for 
that yoke-fellow who will not pray with thee. 
The less able or willing they are to entreat for 
themselves, the more frequently and earnestly 
entreat G >d for them. It may be, God will 
give thee thy desire, and their hearts to thee. 
At least, thy own soul will gain an increase of 
heavenly love to them And this is sur».\ that 
to love your yoke-fellow spiritually and fervent- 
ly, th ;ug ! i you are not loved agaiu, is far better 
than to be loved of then, without so loving. 

<^2 
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The effects of nuptial love are three, pleasti 
ness, faithfulness, helpfulness- The first, whi 
must mix itself with all the rest, is nn c 
drsire to please each other, so far as it i 
eible to be clone, without sinning against 
Wherefore the husband must do, or leave 
dune, any thing he can) that he mav please 
wife : and the wife must in any thing crow 
own desires that she may satisfy his. In di 
attire, choice of compan nd all things el 
each must fulfil the othe lesire, as absoli 
ly as can be done, imu transgressing 
law of God. As < ult as this may s cm, 
practice will make it easy Resolutely begin, 
and the proceeding; will be pleasanter than the 
beginning, especially if both labour together, 
each seeking to oblige the other. For it can- 
not be difficult to satisfy one, who desires to 
take as "ell as to give satisfaction. But some 
will say, " This suits not me ; nothing will satis* 
fv my froward y« It e- fellow," I answer, it 
be so : it is not in one's power t<> make a froi 
person t:ike a thing well. But it is in ' 
power to do your best to satisfy such a one! 
and t" strive the more, the more averse to peace 
your companion is. •* But it is hard to be still 
striving against the stream." It is; but duties 
must not be omitted, becau they are t 
Trc- scholar, whn has a b-ird hsson, must 
the mote paint to kam"*. So <&ut ~ 



duties 
t hard, 
isttas* , 
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wife, that has a perverse companion, must take 
the more pains to please them. Let the difficul- 
ty therefore make thee more diligent ; and en- 
courage thyself in this tedious labour, by think* 
ing, u If after all I cannot please mv yoke-fel- 
low, I shall not fail to please God.' 7 Yea, and 
the harder work is, the better he will take it at 
my hands : therefore, I will so behave, that they 
mav receive content in all things, if any thing 
but sin will content them. This caution, indeed, 
we must observe ; for we may not, to please any 
one, sin against God. If any thing but sin will 
satisfy, thou must do it, be it ever so contrary 
to thy own will. But if thou canst not fulfil the 
desires of a creature, without breaking the law 
of God, then thou must not fulfil them : better 
to offend a mortal man than the immortal God. 
In the next place, husband and wife are to be 
faithful and helpful to each other. These two 
must always be united ; therefore, we speak of 
them together.— This was the principal thing 
that God designed in the creation of the woman. 
It is not good saith he^for man to be alone ; I will 
make an helpmate for him. And undoubtedly 
man was intended to give, as well as to receive 
help. This helpful fidelity consists in their mu- 
tu il care to abstain from, and prevent whatever 
might grieve or hurt either: and this must ex- 
tend ov r the soul, the body, the name, and the 
estate. First, to the souls, by \>TO\oV\t^ *»fi^ 



other on all occasions to inward and ou 
holiness. The husband must further the v 
all goodness, and the wife the husband : t 
has also liberty to stir up her husband, t 
treaty and fair means. And as they have s 
opportunity, so they should be always i 
with sprctal diligence, to provoke one anot 
love, and to good worts, O how sweet 
society when they thus watch all occasi« 
. further each other in godliness ! Again, 
continually together, they may discover ii 
other divers corruptions and imperfecta 
They must not turn these into matter o 
tempt, but of care and compassion for 
other's reformation. They should observt 
other's temper, till they perceive what in 
ties each are chiefly inclined to, and thn 
gently abstain from what may provoke tha 
and apply all means that may heal it. 
their labour does not avail, ihev must nof 
to seek the help of some common friendi 
possibly may effect that cure, which themi 
had endeavoured in vain ; and even if this 
not succeed,' still they muse waitf-aftdrpn] 
ferring th« matter to-'God, the onjy physic 
the soul, who is able in due time to rediCf 
The same faithful helpfulness they owe t 
bodies of each other. They must shun all t 
that might cause sickness or pain to each, f 
aad readily undergo auj ^i\n ot «»*, aceoi 
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to their power, to procure whatever is necessary 
either to keep or recover their health.. — They 
must comfort each other, it: the days of sorrow, 
that worldly sorrow work not death The wife 
must be physic to her husband in his sickness ; 
she must support his weakness, and he her\s.— - 
Sickness and weakness are things, which of 
themselves are hard enough to be borne ; there 
needs not the addition of unkindness to make 
the burden heavier. Let every husband and 
wife avoid or mend this fault, and be particular- 
ly careful of their behaviour, at that time above 
all, when either is visited with grief, or weak- 
ness, or sickness. When your wife is sick or 
pained, then comfort her with loving words, and 
cheer her by a tender countenance ; then see 
that she want not looking to, no help which thou 
canst procure. When thy husband is sick or 
weak, then stay him with comfortable speech, 
revive him with diligent attendance : do all thou 
canst to ease his pain, and to recover his 
strength : let thy love and care be his best phy- 
sic, and thyself his best physician. This is to 
be faithful to thy husband's body, and to " che- 
rish him in sickness as in health." In the third 
place, man and wife must be faithfully helpful 
to each other's names, and that in a double re- 
spect ; in maintaining them both between them- 
selves and also among others- First, they must 
hold fast a good opinion of eacV\ otVvet^^^a v^s 
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it may possibly stand with truth : yea, it 
blame for them to have some «v hat too go 
opinion of each other; for a man to thii 
wife not only more handsome, but more 
and good than she is, (making her virtues 
a greater show to the eye, by looking at 
through the glass of love) and for her to 
him not only more proper, but more kini 
good than he really is, by taking things wit 
largeness of good interpretation, which 
love naturally puts upon them. Certainly 
they should be peremptory to give no pis 
ungrounded, unwarranted surmises, 
must on no account suffer their hearts to 
mistrustful of each other. Ail rash, ill- 
hasty surmises, must be far from them* < 
wise love will go out at the same door at * 
suspicion came in. He or she that has 
picious head, has not a truly loving 
Such may be lustful or fond ; but a holy 
tuous, spiritual affection they cannot have 
long as they give way to evil surmisings, 
is no place for this ; and, therefore, of all d 
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ceed from a jealous heart. Jealousy will make 
one, such mischievous things out of his own fin- 
ger's ends* suffer not, therefore, this evil weed 
to grow up in the garden of matrimony ; for no 
good herb will prosper by it ; no praise-worthy 
thing will flourish. Let all then that are married, 
detest any thing of this kind tnat may arise ; 
let their hearts disdain to give the least credit, 
unless the proofs be more manifest. Away, 
then, with this makebate of jealousy, this quar- 
relsome suspicion, this breeder of brawls, this 
mother and nurse of contention, this undermi- 
ner of love and of good husbandry, of all that 
should be profitable to a household. Away 
with it, I say, out of thy heart ; chase it far from 
thy breast, from thy house. It is better to 
receive ten wrongs without suspecting, than to 
suspect one that is not received. Wherefore, 
as thou wouldst st -nd tor the good name of thy 
companion against the tr.ngue of a slanderer, 
so stand frr it against the dreams of thy own 
heart, against thy own slanderous imagination. 
And if any person will suffer his lips to be so 
ill employed, as to become Satan's bellows, 
by blowing these coals betwixt you, by telling 
thee this or that, rebuke such person, n jcxt his 
words with detrstati in flit Sis compa.iy, >or 
defile thy ears a:d heart b\ giving gc- tie audi- 
ence to a whisperer and tale-bearer. In a word, 
wouldst thou love or be loved \ W ^\\&s\ "Owknx 
Jive otherwise in marriage, {haa m vcw *. y^w 
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ur dungeon ? Then strengthen thy heart a 
all suspicion, and rather be any thing thai 
lous. You must be tender also of each ot 
reputation abroad* this requireth two thii 
first, that each labour to conceal the weak 
ot the other, so far as is possible from all x 
The husband must endeavour that none 
kiv w of his wife's fault's but himself; and 
wife must do her best to keep her husba 
fault's fr<>m the knowledge of every creat 
on the contrary, to publish each other's sins 
monstr us treachery.— To backbite an en 
is a sin, how much more to backbite one's y 
fellow ? Whose faults can a man cover, if no 
wife's, that is in effect his own ? Or who ca 
free from reproach, if one so near as his 
def ice his good name ? It is impossible but 
and wife must sooner or later discover t 
weakness to one another ; and for them t 
playing the tell tale against each other, 1 
soul does not loathe to think of it ? If thou 
been so sinfully talkative before, now for sh 
lay thy hand upon thy mouth, that thou ma 
no more incur the name of fool, by making 
toi gue to spnad abroad folly ; but besides 
you must faithfully keep each other's sec 
A man may have occasion to acquaint his 
with things which he would not revea 
other's ; so may a woman to acquaint her 
bund. Now, if in such ca&t& ^ vnfe. fevd 
her husband has revealed xiYiaX^Vsfcrea* 
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him alone ; or he find that she has revealed what 
he spoke to her in the confidence of love, this 
will breed such a distrust of the offending party 
as will not easily be removed. Wherefore let 
husbands and wives always mind this : if he lay 
up any thing in her breast, let him find it safe 
there, as in a chest, which cannot be opened 
by any picklock. If she commit a thing to his 
safe keeping, let it be imprisoned in his bosom ; 
otherwise no man can choose but to be strange 
to one, whom experience has convinced of bab- 
bling ; and it is an infallible truth, that there is 
no comfortable living with one whom you can- 
not trust— The last part of faithful helpfulness 
to each other, is that which concerns their es- 
tates ; and to this end it is requested, first that 
all things be common between them, goods as 
well as persons : for if they make not a division 
in the greater, it is absurd to make it in the less. 
They should have one house, and one purse, 
for they are one, and their estates should be one 
also ; and having thus united their fortunes, let 
them, secondly, practise good husbandry there- 
in. This implies three things, diligence in get- 
ting, prudence in saving, providence in fore- 
seeing: these three, industry, frugality, and 
forecast, make up good husbandry ; and if any 
of these are wanting, so much is wanting to the 
perfection of it ; and so much a\so vrC\^ xswx- 
log for their comfort and prosper^?- 

R 
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A man and his wife, who were befor 
bers of other families, join together, t) 
may become the roots of a new family, 
in, by training up their servants and c 
they provide plants for God's vineya 
church, in this family the h. shand is th 
the wife is the next as subordinate to hi; 
are both to maintain and govern their 
First, they must join in providing it 
necessaries, imitating herein, the faihci 
great family, the world, who fills eve 
tun? with good things (it for it. But th 
govern as well as maintain their househ 
man as God's immediate, officer, the w< 
an officer deputed by him, uot equal, bu 
dinate : he, by the authority derived imn 
ly from God, she by authority derivi 
her husband. The first point, in orde 
due government of their family, is to 
their children well ; more ' specially in t 
der years. I cannot lay down a better 
for this, than is laid clown in a letter 
some years since, part of which is here 
ed ; " According to your desire, I h; 
lected the princip.il rules I observed in 
ting my family. The children (she had 
came to man's estate, eight of whom v 
quently at home together) were put in a 
method of living, u\ such things as th 
capable of, from tW\t \*\t>ta, *&\m fcxw 
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dressing, changing their linen, &c. The first 
quarter commonly passes in sleep ; after that, 
they were if possible, laid in their cradles awake, 
and rocked asleep, and so they were kept rock- 
ing till it was time for them to awake. This 
was done to bring them to a regular course of 
sleeping, which at first was three hours in the 
morning and three in the afternoon ; after- 
wards two hours, till they needed none at all. 
When they were turned a-year old,- they were 
taught to fear the rod, and cry softly. By this 
means they escaped abundance of correction, 
which otherwise they must have had, and that 
odious noise of the crying of children was rarely 
heard in the house. As soon as they were 
grown pretty strong, they were confined to three 
meals a-day. They were never suffered to 
choose their meat, but always ate such things 
as were provided for the family. Whatever 
they had they were never permitted to eat of 
more than one thing. Drinking or eating be- 
tween meals was never allowed, but in case of 
sickness, which rarely happened. At six they 
had their supper ; at seven their maid washed 
them, and got them all to bed by eight : then 
she left them in their several rooms awake, for 
we allowed no such thing as sitting by a child 
till it fell asleep. They were so constantly used 
to eat and drink what was given them, that 
when any of them was ill, there v**& *» &%K\Rsk- 
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ty in making diem take the most unpleasan 
dicine. This I mention to shew how a j> 
may be taught to take any thing be it evi 
disagreeable. In order to form the min< 
children, the first thing to be done is to 
quer their will. To inform their understai 
is a work of time, and must proceed by slo' 
grees ; but the subjecting the will is a 
which must be done at once, and the soont 
better ; for by our neglecting timely correc 
they contraot a stubbornness which is hard! 
er to be conquered, and never without usinf 
severity, which would be as painful to us 
the children. Therefore I cjII those crut 
rents, who pass for kind and indulgent, whc 
mit their children to contract habits, which 
know must be afterwards broken.— Wh 
child is corrected, it must be conquered j 
when his will is totally subdued, then a 
manv childish follies and inadvertencies m 
past by. Some sh« uld be overlooked and t 
no notice < if, and others mildly reproved, b 
wilful tra* sgrcssion should ever be forj 
without chastisement, less or more. I : 
upon conquering the wills of children beti 
because this is the very foundation of a reli| 
education, without which both precept an< 
ample will be ineffectual : but when this is 
ro.;ghly done, then a child is capable of 1 
governed by the reason oi v\& ^wtT^txHita 
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understanding comes to maturity, and the prin- 
ciples of religion have taken root. I cannot yet 
dismiss this subject ; as self will is the root of 
all sin and misery, so whatever cherishes this in 
children, ensures their after misery and irreli- 
gion ; and whatever checks and mortifies it, pro- 
motes their future happiness and piety. This 
is still more evident, if we consider, that religion 
is nothing elsl than doing the will of God, not 
our own : and that self-will being the grand im- 
pediment to our temporal and eternal happiness, 
no indulgence of it can be trivial, no denial of 
it unprofitable ; heaven or hell depends on this 
alone ; so that the parent who studies to subdue 
it in his children, works together with God in 
saving a soul ; the parent who indulges it, does 
the devil's work, makes religion impracticable, 
salvation unattainable, and does all that in him 
lits to damn his child, soul and body forever." 
This advice, first to conquer the wills of child- 
ren, is exactly agreeable to the apostle's direc- 
tions to parents, Eph. vi. 4. Train them up (I 
donr-t say in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord i for I know not wh.»t that odd ex- 
pression means, but) in the discipline and in- 
struct ion of the Lord- In the discipline first; 
tht.n in christian knowledge ; because they may 
be inured to discipline, before they are capable 
of instruction. This, therefore, I cannot but 
earnestly repeat, break their Yn\\&\*iWc^\\^- 

R2 
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gin this great work before they can run 
before they can speak at all. Whatever 
it costs, conquer this stubbornness ; bres 
will if you would not damn the child, 
jure you not to neglect, not to delay this ; 
fore let a child from a year old be taught ' 
the rod and cry softly. It cannot be e 
how much pains this will save both the 
and the child : in order to this, let hin 
nothing he cries for, absolutely nothing 
or small : let this be an invariable rule, el 
undo all your own work. At all events 
that age, make him do as he is bid, if yoi 
him ten times running to effect it ; let noi 
suade you it is cruelty to do this, it 
cruelty not to do it. If you spare the roi 
spoil the child ; if you do not conquer, yc 
him. Break his will now, and his sou 
live, and he will probably bless you to al 
nity ; but we are by nature not only full < 
will, but likewise of pride, atheism. ang«:r 
hood, and idolatry. Now the end of edt 
is to counteract and remove all the corr 
of nature ; of christian education in part 
termed by St. Paul, the discipline and h 
tion of the Lord, Set yourselves, therefi 
christian parents, to the work ; indeed it 
a little one. In order to accomplish i 
will need both the wisdom and the T>o 
''od, in order to root \y^ iustead of str 
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ening, as most do, these roots of bitterness* 
Self-will has been spoken of already. The 
next evil you are to oppose in children is pride: 
in order to guard against this, never commend 
them to their face, either for their goodness, 
sense, or beauty. It is deadly poison ; it is the 
direct way to plunge their souls in everlasting 
perdition. — Suffer no other to do it, if you can 
possibly prevent it; and if any should commend 
them, in their hearing, regard not complaisance. 
or good breeding so called, but check them im- 
mediately. Lovingly shew them their faults, 
especially their wrong temper, as soon as ever 
their understanding dawns. In particular, la- 
bour to convince them of atheism; shew them 
that they are without God in the world; that they 
do not know God : that they do not love, de- 
light in, or enjoy him any more than do the 
beasts that perish. Do not teach them revenge ; 
never say> "Who hurts my child? Give me a 
blow for him." Do not encourage them in an- 
gtr, b\ laughing at, or seeming pleased with 
their little forward tricks; rather check them for 
the least appearance of it, much more for any 
angry word or action. Let property be inviola- 
bly maintained among your little ones; l«t none 
of them dare to take the very least thing, not an 
apple or a pin, without, much less against the 
consent of the owner. Do not teach them king; 
never say, "It was not my child that did so." — 



On the contrary, inure them to confess 
faults, and to tell the truth at all hazards. '. 
early to guard them against idolatry, a j 
the love of the world in all its branches, 
nothing to feed in them the desire of the 
that is, of the pleasures of sense, keep the 
this account, as well as on account of heal 
the plainest, simplest diet. If they do not 
it as physic, let them taste no liquid till 
twelve years old, but water or milk, Abo 
let no tea come within their lips, no strong 
of any kind; if they never have it, the 
never desire it; it is wholly your fault i 
do. Do flothing to feed in them the de. 
the eye; let their dress also be plain and s 
let them always (so far as your circums 
will allow) be clean, but never fine : let 
never wear any thing that is showy, any 
that is gay or glittering. Put nothing 
them that attracts the eye, either their c 
that of others; give them nothing, nor 
others to give them any thing that is mcr 
namental.— Dress your children just as yoi 
yourself, that when they are grown up, the 
have no thin o- to unlearn. More full Hi™ 
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ters of God, and matters of the world. Your 
first care must be, that the living od be duly* 
worshipped by all in your house ; to this end, 
you must read the scriptures, call upon the 
name of God among them, and catechise them 
in the principles of religion, that none under 
your roof may be ignorant of the great truths 
of the Gospel. To this end also, you must see 
that they sanctify the sabbath : you must care- 
fully and constantly bring them to the public 
assemblies, and examine them afterwards how 
they profit thereby. If this care be wanting, 
you will want the blessing of God on all your 
other cares; wherefore let man and wife be prin- 
cipally helpful to each other in this business. 
When the husband is present, let him read and 
pray with his family, and teach them the fear of 
the Lord. In his absence, let his wife do these 
duties, or at least take care to see them done, 
and let both of them provide and allow conve- 
nient time and leisure for the same ; and let 
each quicken the slackness of each other, if ei- 
ther begin to grow weary. If he is worse than 
an infidel who provideth not food for his family, 
what is he who lets their souls grow naked for 
want of that which is both food and clothing to 
them, I mean instruction in the things that per- 
tain to life and godiines? Herein, then, let all 
husbands and wives be of one mind m tlviLa*^ 
using all good means to plant and viaftec \^kvj ^ 
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the -hearts of all that are under theii 
As to matters of the world, first, they mi 
point their inferiors such works and serv 
they are severally fit for, and then folio 
look after them, that they may perform 
services. Had not the Lord seen that in 
would need this, he would not have mac 
difference in the family ; but God saw tl 
best servants need this help, and therefo 
dained governors, generally two, that tl 
sense of one might be supplied by the pr 
of the other.— Secondly, you must mark tl 
riage of your inferiors, and see what dis 
do, or are ready to break in, whether ope 
secretly, that they may either be preven 
resisted speedily.— —Idleness, tailing, di 
and many other evils, are apt to steal et 
good servants and children, which, the 
well knowing, made rulers in the house tt 
all in good oroer ; and if this care be some 
1>U-, yet tin. mischiefs which arise fro 
want ol k aiv much more troublesome : \ 
as, if the eyes of the master and mistr 
alv/iys oper, r.mch pi-ace will follow : 
house. Thirdh, you must join in admoni 
reproving, ana it need be, correcting you: 
riors ; and in so doing, you must take c 
maintain each other's authority to the ful 
one encourage, the other must not op 
if one reprove, tVve o\J&er tnusx wox &&ac 
he see cause to correct.* dafc tevx^x yw^\. ^ 
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gry nor hinder ; neither when she would correct 
must he save them out of her hands. Nay, sup- 
pose either should exceed, correcting either 
without cause, or above measure, the other must 
not find fault in hearing of the inferiors ; but 
they must debate the matter between themselves, 
and keep their disagreements from appearing in 
the family; so, therefore, join hands, that your 
dissention may not blast the fruit of all your 
endeavours : so shall you preserve your au- 
thority, encrease your love to each other, and 
procure amendment in your inferiors. 

Vol. IV. of the Works, fi. 164. 



HUSBANDS. 

It is the duty of a husband to govern his 
wife, and to maintain her. The former implies 
that he keep his authority and that he use it ; 
and first, every man is bound to keep hims If in 
that place wherein his Maker hath set him, and 
to hold fast that precedency which God hath as- 
signed him. — The Lord hath entitled him your 
head, and he may not take a lower place. The 
contempt redounds upon God, which a man 
takes upon himself, by making his wife his mas- 
ter ; but perhaps some w ill say, * 4 all tins is rea- 
sonable, if it were practicable, li\i\ vfcv-^ '«*>. 
some wives so proud, headstrong *awl ^viv^ossc^. 
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that their husbands cannot govern them." I 
answer, most men blame their wives; when the 
real fault is in themselves. Man cannot hinder 
a violent woman from assaulting his authority, 
but he may from winning it : not, indeed, by 
violence, but by skill ; not by main force* but by 
a steady and wise proceeding. And first, let him 
endeavour to exceed his wife in goodness as he 
does in place ; let him walk uprightly and reli- 
giously in his family, and give a good example 
to all in the house ; then any reasonable woman 
will give him the better place, whom she sees to 
be the better person.— Take pains then to make 
thyself good, and that is the most compendious 
wuy to make thyself reverenced. This in ge- 
neral, but in particular, shun those evils that 
make a man seem vile in the eyes of those that 
are around him. The first of these is bitterness, 
sharp, tart carriage, reviling, passionate, pro- 
voking language, are fitly so called, being as of- 
fensive to the mind, as gall and wormwood to the 
palate. This bitterness shews folly, and works 
hatred, and therefore must needs be a great 
underminer of authority; for wherever want of 
wisdom is, there will ensue want of reverence. 
He that would retain his pre-eminence, mustf 
secondly, avoid unthriftiness, another great ene- 
my to reverence. Drunkenness, gaming, and 
ill company, are the three parts of unthriftiness; 
nnd whoever gives way to any of these, must 
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expect to be despised. Thirdly, lightness must 
be avoided by husbands, all foolish, childish be- 
haviour, that wears no stamp of gravity or dis- 
cretion but savours of a kind of boyishness. If 
the husband puts a fool's coat upon his back, 
can he blame his wife for laughing at him ? Cast, 
therefore; all those base evils from you, and 
strive for holiness and gravity at conversation, 
that your superiority, supported by such pillars, 
'may stand upright and unshaken. But how is 
a man to use this authority, so that it may an- 
swer the end for which it is given ? The end 
of it is, that he may present her to God, holy and 
without blemish ; that he may so govern her, as 
to weaken every corruption, and strengthen 
every grace in her soul. In order to do this, 
he must temper the exercise of his authority, 
by justice, wisdom and mildness. Justice is 
the life and soul of government, without which 
it is no better than a dead carcase ; wisdom 
is the eye of government) without which it is 
like a strong man stark blind. Mildness is the 
health and good constitution of government ; 
and when they are all joined together, then the 
husband is as it were, God in the family, a re- 
semblance of his sovereignty and goodness* 
Justice is to be exercised in recompensing and 
directing; for the first, a man must not so abuse 
his authority, as to enjoin any thing sinful : 
what God commands, he mtafcTflfctflfc^v*^ 8 *- 
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God forbids, he must not command. Let fid 
husband forget that the Lord in Heaven* and 
the magistrate on earth are above him. He and 
his wife are equally subject to these : therefore 
never let him set his private authority against 
theirs, nor make his wife undutiful to either of 
these, by a false claim of duty to himself; for 
instance, let no husband command his wife to 
lie for his advantage, to break the sabbath for 
his gain ; to partake of his fraud or sin of any 
kind. Neither let any man forbid his wife to 
pray unto God, to attend his word and sacra- 
ments ; to use any of the means which God hath 
made the ordinary channels of his grace. See 
then, all ye husbands, that your directions to 
your wives agree with the laws of God, other- 
wise to disobey you is the better obedience, and 
to reject your evil directions is not to deny 
subjection to your persons, but to your sins, 
yen, to the devil himself, who rules in you. 
But this rule of justice must extend a little far- 
ther, the husband must not urge his authority, 
not only in things unlawful, but even in those 
that seem unlawful to his wife's mistaken con- 
science. He ought not to force her to what 
she thinks sin Conscience is God's immediate 
officer, and though it is mistaken, must be obey- 
ed, till it is better informed. Wherefore when 
a woman, through weakwt^ twweves a thing in- 
cliflcrent to he sinfu\, a tcuxw vcvwsX w»\. corc^ 
**rr tn act against her comcAeu^^xA^v^^. 
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and gentleness try to remove that mistake. a But 
what, if she pretend conscience, when it is but 
wilfulness I" Then he must wait a while, and if 
persuasions avail not, at length use his authori- 
ty, and enjoin her to change her obstinacy into 
subjection. u But how shall I know whether 
she be scrupulous or stubborn ?" I answer, 
scruple of conscience is grounded on the word 
of God, on some text which carries an appear- 
ance, at least, of condemning the thing in ques- 
tion. But obstinacy is backed with no part of 
God's word, therefore it a woman produce 
some scripture, though perhaps misinteipreted 
for her scruple, she must be tenderly dealt with : 
but if she plead God's word, it is probably a 
mere pretence. Again, it may be a mistaken 
conscience, when things indifferent are deemed 
either necessary or sinful ; but if conscience be 
pleaded against doing what God hath plainly 
commanded, this is wilfulness in error, not weak- 
ness in conscience. 

Justice is likewise to be exercised in requi- 
ting either the bad or good carriage of the wife ; 
but behaviour may be requited with reproof or 
correction, but be sure not to reprove without a 
fault, find not a fault where no fault is, for fear 
of making one where there was none ; and ob- 
serve, a f.jult reformed is to he accounted no 
fault, therefore it must never he wttvivasv^L 
more. And when a rea\ farcXt t«^£w» ^^* 
went still the husband mmt cot&«- ctr.^*^ 



slowly to it, and be very seldom in it, never until 
he is compelled, because all other means are in- 
effectual. For a man to look and behave coolly 
to his wife, to withdraw the testimonies of his 
love, to cease to trust and to speak familiarly 
and cheerfully to her, these tilings I call punish- 
ment; and all things of this kind must be more 
or less sharp, as the fault is greater or less, being 
suited not to the passion, or loss, or hurt of the 
reprover, but to the offence of the reproved. 
On the other hand, rewards and compensations 
should be proportioned to the nature and degree 
of her good behaviour, the husband being care- 
ful to feed her virtue, nourish her obedience, 
and confirm all her amiable qualities. The next 
virtue of the husband is wisdom, which gives 
rult-s for the right ordering his authority. It is 
a main part of this wisdom to confirm the use 
of his authority to the disposition of his wife. 
There is a great difference of tempers ; some 
are more stiff, some more pliant ; some are easy 
to be ruled, some the contrary. Some require 
more sharpness, others will be better wrought 
upon by gentleness ; and wisdom teaches to 
frame all commands, reproofs, rewards, accord- 
ing to the condition of the person. A soft tender 
woman must be dealt with tenderly ; a rough, 
high-spirited one, with more sternness and se- 
verity ; and herein a husband must not follow 
his own inclination, WtW«V\TO6^\nrk!tt*fr 
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per of his wife. As. she is more apt to grieve or 
rage, to be dejected or careless, so ought a man 
to shape his words and behaviour, that he must 
heal, and least provoke those passions to which 
she is most liable. St. Peter points all men to 
this part of discretion, when he terms women 
the weaker vessel ; meaning subject to more 
natural infirmities than the man. So much the 
more should the husband shew himself a man 
of knowledge toward her. Our Saviour's go- 
vernment may be our example ; he well consi- 
ders the particular nature of all his members, 
sees the tempers and infirmities of each, and 
deals with them accordingly ; and his wisdom 
appears in mixing a full cup of consolation or 
affliction for every soul. — Every husband must 
carefullv imitate this ; for if some women were 
reproved so sharply and so frequently as others, 
they would be quite disheartened ; and if some 
were to receive so great kindness, and such 
commendations as others need, they would be 
utterly destroyed by pride. Now the art of go- 
vernment must moderate all these things, ac- 
cording to the nature of the governed ; and this 
art the giver of wisdom will not deny to them 
that earnestly crave it at his hands. Another 
part of wisdom is, to chuse a fit time and place 
for ever}- act of authority. Two rules may be 
observed with regard to time, particularly in 
reproving, that beingathin^\iVv«i\\v\M^N.^»; 

s2 
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tion should be used, because it is most apt tu 
be taken ill, and because if it speed well, it dues 
much good, if not, it does much hurt. But in 
all other parts of government, the same rules 
are so needful, that much mischief will grow by 
not observing them. Now, as in this case there 
are two persons concerned, so a time of reprov- 
ing and commanding must be chosen suitable 
to both. It must be then used, when he is fit 
to use it well, and she to take it well. First, 
■ then, when a man himself is quiet, in tune, and 
free from preturbation, then he will probably 
reprove or command well; but when anger boils 
within, let him forbear exercising any part of his 
authority, till he recover his due temper- An- 
thority cannot be well managrd but by the hand 
of wisdom, therefore undertake uot to exercise : 
it, at a time when wisdom is banished.— Go not 
about such a work, but wl n thou art thyself, 
when thy mind is settled, t. judgment clear; ' 
then shew thy wife her duty, t,. n tell her ofher 
fault, else she will never mend h r faults or see 
her duty. Choose, secondly, the lime wherein 
she is most capable of receiving information or 
rep.nof ; when she is cheerfully quiet^ well 
pleased, free from excessive grief, an^tr, pain or 
sickness, which often untunes the soul, then is a 
gi od time to advise or tell her of her fault ; else 
Jjf-rpnssions will make her as unable to take any 
thing well, as his w'\W iwvVe Vm& unable to do it 
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well. As to place, commendations, or easy 
commands, may be given before others ; but 
for reproofs, the most secret place is the most 
convenient. 

Or if you would have her do or forbear any 
thing, which you think will be displeasing to her 
to hear, tell your mind in private, and then per- 
suade, where you may freely speak all that is fit 
to be spoken* " But what if woman offend in 
public, before servants and children, and stran- 
gers ?" I answer, in this case a man may shew 
his dislike, that others may not be hurt by the 
bad example ; but he should delay the proper, 
home reproof, till his wife and he be together 
alone. Next to wisdom is mildness, a very ne- 
cessary virtue in this society. No woman can 
endure her husband's government with comfort, 
if gentleness do not temper it. The Lord Jesus 
is the most gentle and meek governor in the 
world ; and when he requireth us to take his 
yoke upon us, he commends himself as meek 
and lowly, his yoke as easy, and his burden as 
light. This is the best precedent for husbands 
to follow, the most worthy copy for them to 
write after. The apostle teaches us to be gentle, 
not only to the good, but also to them that are 
froward. Surely, then, the husband must be 
gentle toward his wife* though she be of a fro- 
ward disposition. Yea, we are commanded to 
shew all meekness to all men, much more should 
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each man shew it to his wife ; and that in both 
the parts of authority, in directing and recom- 
pensing. As to the former, the husband should 
beware of extending the use of his commanding 
power too far ; let him use it as seldom and as 
little as possible. It may suffice him to know, 
that God has given him the right of direction in 
every thing which is not sinful ; but in the exer- 
cise of it, he must shew himself of a kind and 
free nature, not rigorously taking upon him, to 
command all he may, but willingly gratifying his 
wife in soul*', in many, in most things? that she 
may with ihe more cheerfulness be subj-ct to 
him in others. L.ct him also shew mildness in 
forbearing hard commandments, as much as 
possibly he can. Beware of crossing y-ur wife 
without cause, uv.d forcing her to things against 
hf-r nitural disposition Enjoin nothing of this 
kind, unless there be an a!».s«\lute necessity; and 
as vc he manner of commanding, let nothing be 
imperiously prescribed, but with sweet kindness 
ar.-i f .miliar requests. Indeed, if the wife will 
triv»: for mastery, ahd strive to cast off the yoke 
of '.bi :<\u nee, th< n it is needful for the husband 
with cood words, to stand for his authority, 
«2vi:i bomowhatstifly and peremptorily, profess- 
ing .1 t h- will h.tvc his will in things lawful; 
but ; r i i s coursi. • .til-: be rarely tak< n, and that 
on U in m at- rs or impo. tancc. In otln r cases, it 
: i hatter mildly to wish this or that, than haugh- 
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tily to enjoin it ; but mildness is never so need- 
ful as in reproving, both with regard to the mat- 
ter and manner of it. For the matter, find not 
fault with every foible ; chide not for every in- 
firmity ; what is not of a gross nature, or done 
wilfully, may be passed over with none, or half 
a word. The love which passes by weakness 
is necessary towards strangers, much more with 
those who are so nearly united* Be not, there- 
fore, extreme or rigorous, but be affected toward 
thy wife, as a tender mother toward her child. 
Pray to God against all her faults ; see and com- 
mend all her virtues ; but petty wants andlitde 
ordinary weaknesses, seldom take notice of or 
reprove. Let her perceive that thou dost, but 
will not know them ; and thy unwillingness to 
see and reprove, will make her, if she has any 
spark of generosity, more willing to see and re- 
form. But an ever- lowering, ever-chiding hus- 
band, will make his wife worse than she other- 
wise would be ; for the manner of reproving, 
even when it is most needful, it should be very 
gende. The words and gestures used to press 
the fault should be mild and amiable, breathing 
out love and pity at once. No patient is so desi- 
rous of health, that he will drink a portion scald- 
ing hot, so it is with reproof; if it, as it were, 
scald the ear with bitter upbraiding, with rail- 
ing words, and a fiery look, it will nevei gain pas- 
sage to the heart. Com\usa\otk n V\tAtiw» % ^s^a=' 
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your sorrow for her fault, desire of her 
and care for her amendment ; these incl 
will to accept of an admonition, and he 
effect of it. I am not against the who! 
earnestness of reproving ; but this may b< 
out bitterness or fierceness. An admoni 
then healthfully sharp and earnest, when ; 
with much plainness of speech and strer 
reason, lays open the greatness and dai 
the sin, and vehemently enforces them 
sinner's conscience ; but compassionate! 
with a declaration of more sorrow than 
of more grief for her fault and dangei 
displeasure against her person. 

Vol. IV. of the Works, ft 



WIVES. 

The special duties of a wife may be rt 
to two heads; to know herself the inf.rrio 
to behave as sue 1 .. First, sin- must kr.oi 
self the inferior; she must be thorough! 
vinced that she is not her husbands equal, 
our which there can be no content, eit! 
her heart, or in her house. Wh< re the v 
counts herself equal with her husband. ( 
mc re if she cou t herself better) the root 
good carri .ge is dried up. Whoever the 
would be a good >v\fe,\«.\.\5cvva *\\>Js> \uto r 
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most soul, "My husband is my superior 1 , ray 
better : he has a right to rule over me. God 
has given it him, and I will not strive against 
God. He is my superior, my better." Unless 
she has learnt this lesson perfectly, unless she 
has it at her finger ends, if her very heart does 
not thoroughly agree thereto, there will be no- 
thing between them but wrangling, repining, 
striving : so that their life will be little else than 
a continual battle, a trying for masteries. Let 
us grant, that you have more wit and understand* 
ing than him, more readiness of speech, more 
skill in business : yet, consider, your servant may 
exceed you in all these, as much as you do him : 
and yet you would be loath that your servant 
should claim either with him or you* Know 
then, a man may be superior in place to him 
who is his superior in gifts : and know, likewie, 
thou dost abuse the gifts of God, if thence thou 
infringest thy husband's superiority. Where- 
fore with all thy understanding, understand this, 
that God has made him thy governor and ruler, 
and thee his inferior, to be ruled by him, and 
to submit to him in all things. Though he be 
of a meaner birth and smaller capacity, though 
he had no wealth or name before thou didst 
marry him, yet from that hour the case is chan- 
ged, and he is no longer beneath thee, but above 
thee. Set it down, therefore, as a conclusion 
never to be called in c^^tkrcv^ ^(fc$ V^s^-w^Xv 




my superior." The wife, knowing herself 
ferior, muse, secondly, behave as such, by i 
verence and subjection to her husband. First, 
by reverence ; she owes this to her husband a* 
much as the children or servants do to her : yea, 
as they do to him ; only her's is sweetened with 
more love and familiarity. She is no less bound 
to reverence her hu&band ihan are the rest of the 
family. This alone is the difference; lie may 
be more familiar, not more rude ; as being more 
dear, not less subject than they. And this reve- 
rence must be both inward and outward First. 
she must have an inward respect for her hus- 
band ; she must regard him as God's deputy, not 
looking to his person but his place, not thinking 
so much what he is as whose officer. So tae 
Aposile, Lei the wife see that the reverence her 
husband. Of all thiugs, let her not fail in this, 
lie here prescribes such a loving, not slavish 
fear, aa stands with the closest union of hearts. 
And from this fear, she abhors and shuns, as [he 
greatest evil which can beta I her, next to the 
breaking the commandments of God, to Jis- 
pleasc or offend h'-r husband. We stand in doe 
awe of God, when we lothe the breach, of his 
commandments as the greatest of all nils. 
And the wife duly stands in awe of her husband, 
when, next to that evil, she shuns the disobeyiag 
or grieving him, who is above her, next to God- 
f know many women ewe, as V«6ftVw '" 
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pestered with various other evils. " But how 
shall she bring her heart to this?" By looking 
through her husband to God, the author of mar- 
riage, and putting herself often in mind, not of 
his deserts, but of God's ordinance. The hus- 
band is to the wife the image and glory of God: 
the power that is given to him is God's origi- 
nally, and his by God's appointment. Look not, 
therefore, on the qualities of the husband, but 
upon his place. If thou despisest him, the 
contempt redounds upon God, who hath or- 
dained him to be thy head. If, therefore, thy 
heart be seasoned with the fear of God, thou 
wilt fear thy husband. And this inward, will 
produce outward reverence, both in words 
and actions. Her words are either to him- 
self, of him behind his back, or to others 
before him : and, her words to himself should 
neither be sharp, sullen, passionate, nor rude, 
careless, or contemptuous; such as shew neither 
anger, nor neglect, but all lowliness and quiet- 
ness of affection. What kind of words would 
you dislike from a servant or child? Those 
must you not give your taftb«&&% ^<«- ^** 

t 



\\.<t same duty of fear is in the same word; 

with the same plainness enjoined to thee 
i\ to them. Indeed, a wife, as I observed 1 

may be more familiar; yet there is an est 
familiarity which is blame-worthy. Why s 
a woman beso over- bold as to call her he 
; Tom, Did, Ned? Could she speak othtrv 

her child or servant '. Certainly those spi 
! - of her's, which are most familiar, shou 

' [' have a print of reverence upon them 

words also to others in his presence, sho 
such as witness a due reverence to htm. 
company she should be more c mtious 
behavior to any, than otherwise she need 
Her words to children and servants, 
! sight, ought not to be loud or snappish. 

perceive a fautt in them, she should rem 
her better stands by, and therefore not 
but upon necessity, and then utter the repi 
a more still and mild manner than she 
have done in his absence. You allow noi 
children or servants to be loud before yoi 
will you be so betore your husband! A 
words, likewise, concerning her husband I 
his back, shauld be dutifui and respectfu 
must not talk of him with a kind of carries 
much less with reproachful terms. Hen 
Apostle recommends the example of Sartd 
when she but thought of her husband, in t 
■sence of all company* (Coi.xviii. 1$} 
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rently entitled him, My Lord. Who would bear 
a child speaking against his father behind his 
buck ? and shall it be thought sufferable in a 
wile? He that allows not an evil thought of the 
prince, will not allow evil speeches of the hus- 
band. Yea, the very gestures and countenance 
of a wife, as well as her words, should be mix- 
ed with reverence* Both good and bad tem- 
pers have more wavs of uttering themselves than 
by the tongue. Solomon speaks of an eye that 
denpiseth his mother: so the eye of a wife may 
be a despising eye, and her gestures may pro- 
claim contempt, though her tongue be altogeth- 
er silent, but rude and contemptuous beha- 
vior are no less uncomely than disrespectful 
words. Wherefore, if you condemn these in 
your children towards yourself, allow them not 
in yourself toward your husband. The se- 
cond duty, subjection, implies obedience to 
his commands, and submission to his com- 
mands, and submission to his reproofs. — The 
former is expressly enjoined in those words, 
Let the wife * be subject to her husband in all 
things ; and indeed, if she refuse it to him, how 
can she require it of the children and servants? 
For it is due to her only as his deputy, and a 
subtitute under him. u But how far must she 
lie subject to him ?" The Apostle tells us, In 
all things, in the Lord. Obedience, you see, 
must be universal ; onVy fcO^JcraX \\\s^\^ vcofts*. 
Lord. In every tYung viVvw^vci dwt«ve»» ^^ 



would not prove rebellion again« her Mai 
she is bfffind to obey, without any farther qit< 
lion. An English subject is not bound to obey 
tl»e King in any thing but what some law en- 
joins. His will is no law, neither does it bind 
the conscience of hia subject : but the husband's 
will is a law to the wife, and binda her con- 
science in all things indifferent, nor does even 
this suffice, unless she oliey readily, quietly, 
cheerfully, without brawling, contending, sour- 
ness. The latter, submission to his reproofs, 
is also plainhy required in these words, A* the 
church is subject to Christ, so mu-t theioiveite 
tlteir own husbands in every thing- Now, bear- 
ing his reproofs, is doubtless, a necessary part of 
the church's subjection to Christ: of contt- 
quence it is a necessary part of the wife's sub- 
jection to her husband. 



APPLICATION. 

And first, this yields « good instruction to 
young, unmarried people, not to ru^h unadvi- 
sedly into this state. A thing of so difficult a 
nature, should not be hastily undertaken- U 
they get not first their hearts full at' grace, and 
their heads full of wisdom, th^-y will find their 
hands full of work, a house full of ttuublc, and 
a life full of woe. Dost thou desire to be 
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irried ? Unless thou wouldst meet with gall 
itead of honey, see what wisdom, what pa- 
nce, what grace fit to govern, or fit to obey, 
>u findest in thyself. Get these, against thou 
nest to use them, or marriage, will yield thee 
all contentment. Vain youths will marry, 
ore they have any power to practice, any 
ierstanding to know their duties. But he that 
ps over a broad ditch with a short staff, will 
L into the midst : and he that enters into mar- 
ge without great grace, will fall into disquie- 
le and vexation* Let unmarried people think 
this, and be wise before pain teaches them 
idom. Secondly, I advise all married per- 
is to be well acquainted with these duties, and 
mark their own failings therein. Let the 
fe know tier's, the husband his, and both the 
nmon duties. I desire they would each ob- 
ve their own, and not each the other's fail- 
is. Indeed, it may be feared, many will be 
: worse for what has been said, because they 
ird amiss. The husband may, perhaps, ring 
wife a peal concerning her duty, and tell 
:, how her faults were ript up, and yet never 
isider his own. The wife may tell him of his 
ilts, when she has little or nothing to say of 
rself. Thus both will be worse, while they 
:k to upbraid each other, and not each to 
lend one. Unwise man ! Unwise woman ! 
hy hast thou not the greatest care to save 

t 2 
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thy own soul ? Couldst thou mark what was 
good for another's disease, and not what was 
good for thy own ? Brethren, sisters, let this 
be altered in us. If thou be a husband, have 
more care to know that, for which thy own soul 
must answer, than what lies to the account of 
another: so thou that art a wife. And woe to 
that man or woman, who sees not more failings 
in him or herself than in the yoke-fellow. If thy 
heart were right, thy own sins would be more 
grievous, and thy yoke-fellow's less. Learn, 
therefore, to pass by their failings more easily, 
and be more censorious towards thy own. 
Learn to judge thyself. He never yet learned 
to work well at any work, that would cast his J 
ryes more upon his neighbour's fingers than 
upon his own. But, Oh ! how common is this? 
Every man would be a good husband, if his wife 
wet c not so bad ! and she would be a good wife 
f her husband were tolerable. All the ac- 
cusations, all the judgings are darted at each 
i'.C.ii-v : but what folly is this ? Idle man or wo- 
vuiv>. ic is not the requiring duty from another, 
!:ut the performing what belongs to thyself, that 
.\-ii; make thee a christian : that will comfort 
•'.*.;*■ in temptation, rejoice thee in death, and 
liind lor thee in judgment. In a word, know 
:iy duty, mark thy own failings, and thou wilt 
ot quarrel with thy yoke-fellow. There is no 
. if r means of peace than for every one to learn 
>. own work? and labour to mend his own 
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faultSi— Have you, then, both been to blame i 
Repent both, and strain not courtesy which shall 
begin* Hast thou been a foolish, passionate, or 
an unkind husband, not regarding thy wife's 
good ? Cry not, *' She has been thus and thus ;" 
but repent of thy own sin ; seriously confess it 
to God ; beseech him to make thee a better hus- 
band, that she may be a better wife. Hast thou 
been a brawling, disobedient, or discontented 
wife ? Ask thy heart before God, and dissemble 
not. If so, clamour not against thy husband, 
exclaim not against his passion or unkindness ; 
but condemn thyself, and call upon God to make 
thee reverence and obey thy husband, as a com- 
mander under him : intreat him to make thee 
a better wife, that he may be a better husband 
Let each mend one, I mean himself, and conten- 
tion will cease. Pray each for yourself first, 
then for the other : labour to see wherein you 
yourself offended ; and be not skilful to cast the 
fault upon another, but to cast it out of your- 
self; so shall your loves be sure, your lives com- 
fortable, your deaths happy, and your memories 
blessed for ever ! liefore I conclude, it may not 
be improper to sum up the duty of married per- 
sons, as parents, and as masters. Their duty as 
parents respects either the temporal or the spi- 
ritual good of their children. With regard to 
the former, you owe them protection, and pro- 
vision oi necessaries, according to that rank and 
degree wherein the wisdom of God has placed 
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you. You are carefully to protect your children 
from all the evils and dangers to which infancy, 
childhood, and youth are exposed. You are 
also to nourish and sustain them ; not only to 
provide for them for the present, but to take 
care for their future subsistence. If you have 
not a patrimony to leave them, it behoves you to 
leave them an art, of a calling, whereby, through 
diligence, with the blessing of God, they may 
procure food convenient for them. In the choice 
of this calling, you should chiefly have an eye 
to their general christian calling, and consider 
not so much what will conduce most to their 
temporal profit or honour, as what will most 
effectually advance their spiritual and eternal 
interest. This is a weighty point : it were well 
if all parents would deeply lay it to heart. It 
should next be considered whether the calling 
proposed be suitable to their genius and incli- 
nation ; which are to be consulted on this head, 
only not as much as their eternal welfare. With 
regard to their spiritual good, your first labour 
of love is, to present them to God in baptism- 
You are then to inure them to good, to instruct 
and admonish them, to educate them in the 
knowledge and fear of God, to season their 
minds, as early as possible, with the fundamen- 
tal truths of religion, and, in such a manner as 
is best suited to their capacity, to train them up 
in all holiness. Every instruction should be 
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seconded by example. Let them continually 
see as well as hear, how they ought to walk 
acceptably* and to please God. Be peculiarly 
careful to set before your children the copies 
and patterns of the virtues which you teach; 
and let them neither see nor hear any thing 
from you, which you would not desire to have 
copied by them. Even a Heathen, and none of 
the most virtuous, could say, 

Si 

Maxima debetur pueris reverentia* 

We ought to reverence and stand in awe of 
children, that nothing may be spoken or done 
in their sight, which may taint their tender 
tfiinds. They are prone to imitate any ; but 
more especially those who are so near related 
to them; which undoubtedly they will be most 
ready to do, when example strikes in with their 
natural propensity to evil. If neither good ex- 
amples nor instructions will prevail, then cor- 
rection becomes a duty ; and this should first be 
given in words, before you proceed to severer 
methods ; yet not in railing, or foul or bitter 
language, but in calm and sober reproof. If that 
fail too, then use the rod : but, whenever this 
correction is given, let it be with all the expres- 
sions of love, and concern, which the nature of 
the thing will admit. Let it be timely, before ill 
habits are contracted, at least before they have 



time to take root ; and let it be moderate, t 
exceeding the quality of the fault, or the ten- 
derness of the child. Immoderate or ill-natured 
and passionate correction, is so far from profit- 
ing children, that it very frequently frets and 
sharpens their spirits, and makes them more 
stubborn and untractable. If they are of a soft 
temper, it (rights and dispirits them ; this is also 
the natural effect of a sour, harsh, unkind beha- 
viour : hence these solemn c-iutions of the Apos- 
tle, fathers, provoke not your children to wath, 
Eph. vi. 4, avoid whatever tends thereto. Use 
no demeanor, no actions or words, or way of 
speaking which has such a tendency ; and again, 
father/,; provoke not your children to anger, lest 
they be discouraged, Col. iii. 21. It is a differ- 
ent word fr .m that used in the former text, dp 
not purposely fret or teaze them ; lest you should 
dishearten them too much, lest you should de- 
stroy their courage and vigour of mind, and 
make them of a faint, fearful, dastardly spirit. 
The direction doubtless belongs to both the 
parents, but is more immediately addressed to 
fathers, as thev are generally of rougher and 
harsher spirits than the mothers, and not so much 
restrained .y natural fondness. Lastb/, con-oc- 
tion must not be given in anger ; if it* be** 
will lose its effect on the child, who will tipfe* ; 
he is corrected, not because he has don* a^autfe '| 
but because the parent u wa'grj- *^yo»R 4ws> ■ | 
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tions chiefly relate to young children ; but eve* 
after they are grown up, you are still engaged tc 
watch over their souls, to see how they practice 
the precepts which have been inculcated upoi 
them from time to time, and to exhort, encou< 
rage, and reprove them accordingly ; you an 
also to bless them first by your prayers. Parent! 
are under a peculiar obligation, by daily anc 
earnest prayer to commend their children tc 
God's protection and blessing* You are, se 
condly, to bless them by your piety ; see tha 
you be such persons in all holiness of conver 
sation, that from you the blessing of God ma] 
descend upon your posterity. As masters, yoi 
are to be just to your servants, whether ap 
prentices, journeymen, or household servants 
in faithfully and exactly performing the condi 
tions on which they are engaged to serve you 
particularly with regard to food, and the othe: 
necessaries and conveniences of life. You an 
to admonish and reprove them for their faults 
more especially faults against God ; but le 
this be done with all tenderness and mildness 
forbearing not only bitter and opprobrious Ian 
guage, but even threatening, knowing that you\ 
master is in Heaven , and that there is no respec 
of persons with him* You are to set a gooc 
example to your servants, otherwise reproving 
will be but iost labour. It is your duty to pro 
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vide them with all means of necessary instruc- 
tion, and allow them sufficient time to worship 
God in private as well as in public. You are 
to beware that you give them only reasonable 
and moderate commands, that you do not make 
their service toilsome to them, by laying on 
them greater burdens than they can bear, or 
greater than you would impose, or they would 
bear, if they were not of the household of faith. 
Vqu are to encourage them in well doing, by 
using them with that kindness which their faith- 
fulness, diligence and piety deserve : in all your 
dealings with them remembering, you are to 
give an account to your master of the usage ot 
t servant. 

Vol. IV. (jf the fTonC», />.««. 



The highest and most profitable lesson is the 
true knowledge of ourselves. It is a great wis- 
dom to esteem ourselves nothing, and to think 
always well and highly of others, If thou 
shnuldest see another openly sin, yet oughtest 
thou not to esteem thyself better than him. Wr 
are all frail; but, remember, none more fVa3 
than thyself. 

Vol. 711. "J rt* Wwta.fi. 31* { 
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PRIDE. 



It hurts thee not, if thou thickest thyself 
nrorse than all men : but it hurts thee much to 
prefer thyself before any one man. The humble 
snjoy continual peace ; but in the heart of the 
proud is envy and frequent indignation* 

Vol VII. of the Wvrk$, ft. .m 



ADVERSITY. 

It is good that we have sometimes troubles 

md crosses ; for they often make a man enter 

into himself, and consider that he ought not to 

place his trust in any worldly thing. It is good 

that we be sometimes contradicted, and that 

men think ill of us ; and this, although we do, 

and intend well : for then we more diligently 

seek God for our inward witness, when out- 

nrardly we are contemned by men. 

Vol. VII. of the Work*,fi. 321. 



CHARITY. 

The outward work, without charity, profitcth 
nothing : but whatsoever is done out of charity, 
3e 'it ever so little and contemptible in the sight 
rf'rhe world, is wholly frvfafaV. lot ^A^^- 



i. ** 
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SIMPLICITY AMD PURITY. 

Simplicity and purity are the two wings by 
which a man is lifted up above all earthly things. 
Simplicity is in the intention ; purity in the af- 
fection : simplicity tends to God ; purity appre- 
hends and tastes him. 

Vol. VII. of the JVorkt, p. 351. 



A WORD TO A SABBATH BREAKER. 

On this day, above all, cry aloud, and spare 
not, to the God who heareth prayer* This is 
the day he hath set apart for the good of your 
soul, both in this world and that which is to 
come* "Never more disappoint the design of 
nig lov , either by worldly business or idle diver- 
*t07i#.— Let not a little thing keep you from 
(he house of God, either in the forenoon or af- 
ternoon ; and spend as much as you can of the 
ffcst of the day, either in repeating what you 
&ave heard, or in reading the scriptures, or in 
?*ivate prayer, or talking of the things of God. 
L-ct his love be ever before your eyes. Let his 
■tiise be ever in your mouth. You have lived 
fcfcany years in folly and sin : now, live one day 
Mito the Lord. 

* Vol. IX. 0/ tKc Wovlc*, f • W* • 
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TO A SWEARER. 



What words were those thou spakeat but 
now ? Did not God hear ? Why, thou didst 
pray to God to. send thee to hell. Thou didst 
ask him to damn thy soul. How, art thou in love 
with damnation ? Art thou in haste to dwell 
with everlasting burnings ? To be day and night 
tormented in that flame, without a drop of wa- 
ter to cool thy tongue ? Dost thou pray for 
this ? I pray God it may never be either thy 
lot or mine ! Alas, my brother ! What if God 
take thee at thy word ? What if he say, be it 
even as thou wilt ? What, if he give thee thy 
wisli, and let thee drop into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels* 

Vol. IX. of the Work*, p. 283. 



TO A DRUNKARD. 

Arc you a man ? God made you a man; but 
you make yourself a beast* Wherein does a 
man differ from a beast ? Is it not chiefly in 
reason and understanding. But you throw 
away what reason you have. You strip your- 
self of your understanding. You do all von 
can to make yourself a mere beast : not a tool, 
uot i\ madman ou\. -> Yrol vx sru>me % a noor filthy 
twin*:. Co and waWovi YiVta ^otAtl<^\m»\ 
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Go, drink on, till thy nakedness be uncovered) 
and shameful spewing be on thy glory ! 

Vol. IX. of the Worh% % p. 285. 



TO AN UNHAPPY WOMAN. 

Are you not plunged into misery in this 
world as well as in the world to come ? What 
have you brought upon yourself already ! What 
infamy ! What contempt ! How could you now 
appear among those relations and friends, that 
were once so loved, and so loving to you ? What 
pangs have you given them ? Plow do some of 
them still weep for you in secret places ? And 
will you not weep for yourself, when you see 
nothing before you but want, pain, diseases, 
death ? O, spare yourself ! Have pity upon your 
body, if not your soul. Stop, before you rot 
above ground and perish ! 

Vol IX. oftlie Works, p. 298. 



MILLENNIUM. 



Suppose now the fulness of time to be come, 
and the prophecies to be accomplished, what a 
prospect is this ? All is peace, quietness, and 
assurance for ever* Here is no &\u <& wsa^-^ 



confused noise, no garments rolled in b/tod. 

Destructions are come to a perpetual end: war* 
are ceased from the earth. Neither are there 
any intestine jars remaining ; no brother rising 
up against brother ; no country or city divided 
against itself, and tearing out its own bowels. 
Civil discord is at an end for evermore, and 
none is left either to destroy or hurt his neigh- 
bour. Here is no oppression to make even the 
wise man mad; no extortion to grind the fau 
of the poor ; no robbery or wrong ; no rapine or 
injustice ; for all are content with such thing* as 
they possess. Thus righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other ; thev have taken root 
and filled the land ; righteousness nourishing 
out of the earth, and peace looking down from 

And with righteousness or justice, mercy v 
also found. The earth is no longer '« tuft of 
cruel habitations. The Lord hath destroyed 
both the blood-thirsty and malicious, the tn* 
vious and revengeful man." Were there any 
provocation, there is none diat now knoweth, 
to return evil for evil ; but indeed there is none 
lhat doeth evil, no not one ; for all are harmless 
as doves. And being filled with peace and jvj 
in believing-, and united in one body, by one 
spirit, they all love as brethren, they are all "of 
one heart and one soul. Neither saith any of 
iht-m, thin aught qV <He tilings which he posaci- 

I 
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seth is his own."— -There is none among them 
that lacketh ; for every man loveth his neighbour 
as himself. And all walk by one rule — "What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do unto them. 

It follows, that no unkind word can ever be 
heard among them : no strife of tongues, no 
contention of any kind, no railing or evil speak- 
ing, but every one opens his mouth with wis- 
dom, and in his tongue there is the law of kind- 
ness."— —Equally incapable are they of fraud 
or guile : their love is without dissimulation ; 
their words are always the just expression of 
their thoughts, opening a window into their 
breast, that whosoever desires may look into 
their hearts, and see that only love and God are 
there. 

Thus, where " the Lord Omnipotent taketh 
to himself his mighty power and reigneth, doth 
lie subdue all things to himself;" cause every 
heart to overflow with love, and fill every mouth 
with praise. " Happy are the people that are 
in such a case ; yea, blessed are the people who 
have the Lord for their God. Arise, shine, 
(saith the Lord) for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. Thou 
hast known that I am the Lord thy Saviour, 
and thy Redeemer, the mighty God of Jacob. 
I have made thy officers Peace, and thy exac- 
ters Righteousness. Violence shull no more lv.> 



heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction * 
in thy borders : hut thou shalt call thy 1 
Salvation, and thy gates Praise. — Thy p« 
are all righteous ; they shall inherit the Ian 
ever : the branch of my planting, the wot 
my hands, that I may be glorified. The 
shall no more be thy light by day ; neithei 
brightness shall the moon give light unto t 
but the Lord shall be unto thee an everla 
light, and thy God thy Glory." 

The whole brute creation will then und 
edly be restored, not only to the vigour, stre 
and swiftness, which they had at their cres 
but to a far higher degree of each than 
ever enjoyed. They will be restored, not 
to that measure of understanding which 
had in paradise, but to a degree of it, as 1 
higher than that, as the understanding < 
Elephant is beyond that of a worm. And 1 
ever affections they had in the garden of 
will be restorrd with vast increase, being es 
and refined in a manner, which we ours 
are not now able to comprehend. The li 
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So far from it, that the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, the leopard shall lie down with the kid:' 
the calf and the young lion together , and a little 
child shall lead them* The cow and the bear 
shall feed together y and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox* They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain. Isaiah xi« 6, &c. 

Thus in that da£ all the vanity to which they 
are now helplessly subject* will be abolished ; 
they will suffer no more, either from within or 
without : the days of their groaning are ended : 
at the same time there can be no reasonable 
doubt, but all the horridness of their appear- 
ance, and all the deformity of their aspect will 
vanish away, and be exchanged for their prime- 
val beauty. And with their beauty, their hap- 
piness will return, to which there can now be 
ao obstruction* And as there will be nothing 
within, so there will be nothing without to give 
them any uneasiness ; no heat or cold, no storm 
3r tempest, but one perennial spring.-— In the 
new earth, as well as in the new heavens, there 
will be nothing to give pain, but every thing 
that the wisdom and goodness of God can cre- 
ate to give happiness. As a recompense for what 
they ooce suffered, while under the bondage of 
corruption^ when God has renewed the face of 
the earthy and their corruptible body has put on 
incorruption, they shall enjoy the happiness., 
suited to their state, vrVta%uX^^*NR[^w&.N^- 
erruption, and without t\x&* 
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May I be permitted to mention here a con- 
jecture, concerning the brute creation ? Wha.^ 
it it should then please the All- wise, the All- 
graci ius Creator, to raise them higher in the 
scale of beings ? What if it should please him, 
when he makes us equal to angels, to make 
them whit we are now ? Creatures capable of 
God f Capable of knowing, and loving, and 
enjoying the Author of their being ? If it should 
be so, ought our eye to be evil, because he is 
good r However this be, he will certainly do 
what will be most for his own glory. 

If it be objected to all this, (as very probably 
it will.) u But of what use will those creatures 
be in that future state ? " I answer this by ano- 
ther question, What use are they of now ? If 
there oe (as has commonly been supposed) 
eie;hc thousand species of insects, who is able to 
inform us, of what use seven thousand of them 
are ? If there are four thousand species of fish- 
es, who can tell us of what use are nv>re than 
three thousand of them ? If there are six hun- 
dred sorts of birds, who can tell of what use 
five hundred of those species are ? If there be 
four hundred sorts of beasts, to what use do 
three hundred of them serve ? Consider this; 
consider how little we know of even the pre- 
sent designs of God : and then you will not 
wonder, that *ve know still less, of what he de- 
Vuj >s to do in the new heavens and the new 
-unb. 
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But what end does it answer, to dwell upon 
subject which we so imperfectly under- 
1 ?" To consider so much as we do un- 
tand, so much as God has been pleased to 
al to us, may answer that excellent end, to 
trate that mercy of God, which is over all 
vorks. And it may exceedingly confirm 
belief, that much more he is loving to every 
For how well may we urge our Lord's 
1, Are not ye much better than they f If 

the Lord takes such care of the fowls of 
lir, and of the beasts of the field, shall he 
nuch more take care of you, creatures of a 
er order ? If the Lord will save, (as the in- 
id writer affirms) both man and beast ^ in 
• several degrees, surely the children of men 

put their trust under the shadow of his 

[ay it not answer another end, namely, fur- 
us with a full answer to a plausible objeo 
against the justice of God, in suffering 
berless creatures, that never had sinned, to 
:verely punished ? They could not sin, for 
were not moral agents. Yet how severe- 
d they suffer ? Yea, many of them, beasts 
urden iu particular, almost the whole time 
eir abode on earth. — So that they can have 
etribution here below. But the objection 
shes away, if we consider, that something 
sr after death remains for these poor crea- 
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tures also ! That these likewise shall one day 
be delivered from this bondage of corruption, 
and shall then receive an ample amends for all 
their present sufferings. 

One more excellent end may undoubtedly 
be answered by the preceding considerations. 
They may encourage us to imitate him, 
whose mercy is over all his works. They 
mav soften our hearts towards the meaner crea- 
tures, knowing that the Lord careth for them. It 
may enlarge our hearts towards those poor crea- 
tures to reflect, that as vile as they appear in our 
eyes, not one of them is forgotten in the sight of 
our Father which is in heaven. Through all 
the vanity to which they are now subjected, let 
us look to what God hath prepared for them. 
Yea, let us habituate ourselves to look forward, 
beyond this present scene of bondage, to the 
happy time when they will be delivered there- 
from, into the liberty of the children of God. 
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CHARACTER 
A METHODIST. 



1. THE distinguishing marks at * : MethooS$t 
are not his opinions of any sort ' Hn .assenting 
to this or tout scheme of religion, his embracing 
any particular set nf notions) his espousing the 
judgment of one man or ot i iother, are ail quite 
wide of the point. Whosoever, therefore, ima- 
gines, that a Methodist is a man of anchor such 
anofiinion, isgrossh ignorant of the whole affair; 
he mistakes the truth totally. We believe, indeed 
that alt scripture is given In/ the inspiration of 
God, and herein we are distinguished from Jrwt, 
Turks, and Infidels. We believe the mitten 
word of God to be the only and sufficient rule, 
both of Christian faith and practice j and. herein 
we are fundamentally ''tsiinguiahed fxfita those 
of the Romish church. Wc believe Christ to be 
the eternal, supreme God; and herein we are dis- 
tinguished from the Socinians and Arians. But, 
as to all opinions which do not strike at the root 
if Christianity, we think and let think. So that' 
whatsoever they are, whether right or wrong, 
hey are no distinguishing maris of a Methodist. 
S. Neither are words or phrases ot any sorb 
W da not place our religion, or any part of it, 
being attached to any peculiar mode of speak- 
g, any quaint or uncommon set of expressions* 
ie most obvious, easy, comatQo^«r^Ve*.w». 
r meaning can be cooveyeA^e. Y w * Kt ^ tot *' 
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we presume no Christian will condemn.) 
ther do we affect to use any particular ei 
sions of scripture, more frequently than o 
unless they are such as are more frequeod] 
by the inspired writers themselves. So ths 
as gross an error, to place the marks of s 
thodut in his words s as in opinions of anj 
3. Nor do we desire to be distinguish^ 
action** customs or usages, of an indij 
nature* Our religion does not lie in doing 
God has not enjoined, or abstaining from 
he hath not forbidden. It does not lie 
form of our apparel, in the posture of our 
or the covering of our heads ; nor yet i 
staining from marriage, or from meats 
drinks, which are all good if received 
thanksgiving. Therefore neither will an] 
who knows whereof he affirms, fix the nu 
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tain deny it ? Is this placing a part of religion for 
the whole? Do we then make void the law through 
faith ? God for bid ! Tea we establish the law* 
We do not place the whole of religion (as too 
many do, God knoweth) either in doing no harm 
or in doing good, or in using the ordinances of 
God. No, not in all of them together, wherein we 
know by experience A man may labour many 
years, and at the end have no true religion ac all, 
no more than he had at the beginning. Much less 
in any one ol these: or, it may be in a scrap of one 
of them: like her who fancies herself a virtuous- 
woman, only because she is not a pi ostitute; or 
him who dreams he is an hone*t man, merely be- 
cause he does not rob or stel. May the Lord 
God of my Fathers preserved me from such a 
poor, starved religion as this! Were this' the 
mark of a Methodist, I would sooner chuse to 
be a sincere Jew, Turk, or Pagan. 

5. "What then is the mark? Who is a Metho- 
dist according to your own account V 9 I answer : 
A Methodist is one, who has the love of God shed 
abroad in the heart, by the Holy Ghost, given unto 
him ; one who loves the Lord his Go'i with all his 
heart, and with all his soul, and with all his mind, 
and with all his strength. God is the joy of his 
heart, and the desire of his soul : which is con- 
stantly crying out. "Whom have I in heaven but 
thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee ! My God and my «JX\TW*& «x^» 
strength of my heart and my potUoxL tot *n«. 



outjear^ he rejoices evermore. Jtie rejc 

Lord always, even in God his Saviour: 

Father, through our Lord Jesus Chrisi 

he hath now received the atonement 

found redemption through hie blood* t) 

ness of his sins, he cannot but r-joice, 

he looks back on the horrible pir out o 

is delivered, when he f.ees all his tra% 

blotted out as a cloud, and his iniauitie 

cloud. He cannot but rejoice, wheuevi 

on the state wherein he :iow is bcrn^ 

freely i and having peace with God, t) 

Lord Jesus Christ. For he that believei 

witness of this in himself; btmg now 

God by faith ; because he i ? a son, Got 

forth the Spirit ofht* Son into hi* het 

'■ Abba, lather ! And the Spirit itself b 

nest with his spirit, that he is a child i 

_...:~:- ..*.!. _i_~ ...1 1. _ i_ i._ r. 
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ing that this (whatsoever it is) is the will of God 
m Christ Jesus concerning him. From him 
therefore he cheerfully receives all, saying, Good 
is the wilt of the Lord: and whether the Lord 
givelh or taketh away,tquallv blessing' the name 
sfthe Lord. For he hath learned in whatsoever 
state heis, /herewith to he content. He knoweth 
both how to be abased, and how to abound. Eve- 
ry where and in alt thing's he is instructed, both 
to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and 
suffer need. Whether in ease or pain, whether 
in sickness or health, whether in life or death, he 
giveth thanks from the ground of the heart, to 
him who orders it for good ; knowing that as 
every good gift comet k from above^ so none but 
good caD come from the Father of Lights, into 
whose hand he has wholly committed his body 
and soul, as into the hands of a faithful Creator. 
He is therefore careful (anxiously or uneasily) 
for nothing : as having cast all his care on him 
that careth/or him, and in all things resting on 
him, after making his request known to him with 
thanksgiving. 

8. For indeed he prays without ceasing. Tt is 
given him always to pray and not to faint. Not * 
I that he is always in the house of prayer : though 

the neglects no opportunity of bging there. Nei- 
ther is he always on his knees, although he often 
IF 011 his face, before the Lord his God. Nor 
c it he always crying aloud to *jo& a* rafiKsost 
urn him in words. For maay iMjwft *« Stf"'* 
. x2 
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makethintercessionfor himwitftgi 
not be littered: but at all times fl 
his heart is this, " Thou briglitne 
nal gtory, unto thee is my mouth, 
out a voice, and my silence speake 
And this is true prayer, and thi 
iiis heart is ever lilted up to Go 
and in all places. In this he is ni 
much less interrupted by any pe 

' In retirement, or company, jo lei: 
or conversation, his heart is ever \ 
Whether he lie down or rise up, 
his thoughts ; he wal&s with Got 
having the loving eye of his minds 
him, and every, where seeing- htm ti 
9. And while he thus always ext 
to God, by praying without ceai 
evermore, and in every thing givii 
commandment Is written in his 
who loveth God, Ibves his brother 
accordingly loves his neighbour a 
loves every man as his own soul. 
full of love to. all mankind, to ever 
Father oj 'the Spirits of 'all flesh. ' 
* not personally known to him, is 
love : no, nor that he is known to 
approves not, that he repays hi 
good-will- For he lobes his enei, 
the enemies of God : the evil and t 
And if it be cot in Vis oomt vs do 

that hate him, yet \\e ccot.% ■& 
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;m, though they continue to spurn his love 
1 still despitefidly use him, and persecute him 

10. For he is pure in hearU The love of Goc 
s purified his heart from all revengeful pas- 
ns, from envy, malice, and wrath, from ever) 
kind temper or malign affection. It hath 
ansed him from pride and haughtiness oi 
rit, whereof alone cometh contention. And 
hath now put on bowels of mercies, kindness 
mbleness of mind, meekness, long suffering \ 
that he forbears andforgives* if he had a quar- 
' against any ; even as God in Christ hath for- 
yen him. And indeed all possible ground foi 
itention, on his part, is utterly cnt off. Foi 
tie can take from him what he desires ; seeing 
loves not the world nor any of the things of tin 
irld ; being now crucified to the world, anc 
r world crucified to him; being dead to all 
it is in the world, both to the " lust of the 
sh, th*j lust of the eye, and the pride of life. 
>r all his desire is unto God and to the re- 
imbrance of his name." 

11. Agreeably to this his own desire, is the 
e design of his life, namely, not to do his oivr. 
//. Out the will of him that sent him. His out 
;ention at all times and in all things, is, not tc 
rase himself, but him whom his soul loveth. 
; has a single eye. And because hi* eye i\ 
\gle) hi\ whole body is full of light* Indeec 
lire the loving eye of the soul is covv<\^>aa&: 
cd upon (tod, there caubv: \v> <\*\Vc\.\l^ ^. ""• 



but the -whole it light ,- as -when the bright shi- 
mnt* of a candle doth enlighten the house, God 
then reigns alone. Alt [hat is in the soul is 
hi liness to the Lord. There is not a motion 
in his heart, but is according to his will. Eve- 
ry thought that arises points to him, and is in 
obedience to the law of Christ. 

12. And the tree is known by its fruits, 
as he loves God, bo he keeps his 
ii> i".--. ; not only acme, or most of them, but 
from the least to the greatest. He is not 
to keep the -whole low, and offend in one point ; 
but has in all points, a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards man. Whatever God 
has forbidden, he avoids; whatever God hath 
enjoined, he doth ; and that whether it he little 
or great, hard qr easy, joyous or grievnus to the 
fl. sh. He runs the way c/God's commandments, 
now he hath set his heart at liberty. It ii bit 
glory so to do; it is his daily crown of rejoicing, 
to do the will of God on earth as it is done in 
heaven; knowing it is the highest privilege of 
the angels of Gnd, of those that excel in strength, 
to fulfil his commandments^ and hearken to the 
voice of Itis word. 

13. All the commandments of God he accor- 
dingly keeps, and that with all his might. For 
his obedience is in proportion to his love, the 
source from whence it flows. And, therefore 
loving God with : ; 11 his heart, he serves him 
with all his strength. He continually presents 
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t soul am! body, a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God ; entirely an ff Without reserve 
devoting himself, all he has', and' afl -he is, to. 
his glory. All the talents he ft sis received, he 
constantly employs, according ito hjjruiaster** 
will; every power and i'aifBrlty of hbaoiri, *ve- 
ry member of his body. Oa'ee he yielded them 
unto am and the devil, ff* hutrwnmla of right?* 
Wltttiesa .- but now, being oHwJrom the deed, he 
yields tlierLi all, as instruments of ' righleouskias 
wito God. " ' ■. 

]4. By consequence, whatsoever & doth, St 
is al! to the glory of God- In all His employ- 
ments of every kind, he not only aims at this 
(which is implied in haviriga single eye)' bot 
actually attains it. His business and refresh- 
ments, as well as his prayers, all serve this great 
end. Whether he ait in his house or walk by 
the way, whether he lie down or rise up, he is 

I promoting in all he speaks or does, the one bu- 
siness of his life : whether he put on his appa- 
rel, or labour, or eat and drink, or divert him- 
self from too wasting abour, it all tends to ad- 
vance the glory ol Grid, by peace and good 
will among men. His one invariable rule 
is this, Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do it ail in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him. 
• is. Nor do the customs of the world at all 
hinder his running the race that is set before 
Aim. He knows, that vice o.oe» ^oxVw*.Ste «»■■ 
tone, (hough it becomes, ever. %o Vs&iww&* s 
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and remembers, that every man is to give an ac- 
count of himself to God. He cannot, therefore, 
follow even a multitude to do evil* He cannot 
fare sumptuously every day, or make provision 
for the flesh thereof He cannot lay up treasure 
upon earth, no more than he can take fire into 
his bosom. He cannot adorn himself {on any 
pretence) with gold or costly apparel — he cannot 
join in, or countenance any diversion, which has 
the least tendency to vice of any kind. He can- 
not speak evil of his neighbour, no more than 
he can lie, either for God or man. He cannot 
utter an unkind word of any one; for love 
keeps the door of his lips. He cannot apeak 
idle words: no corrupt communication ever 
comes out of his mouth, as is all that which is 
not g(.od, to the use of edifying, not fit to mi- 
nister grace to the hearers. But whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are justly of g >od report, he 
thinks, and speaks, and acts, adorning the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ in all things. 

16. Lastly, as he has time, he does good unto 

all men; unto neighbf urs and strangers, friends 

and enemies. And that in every possible kind; 

not only to their bodies, by feeding the hungry, 

clothing the iaked, visiting *hos' that are sick 

or m prison ; but much more does he labour to do ,| 

good to their scaiU, 21% of the. ability which God 

g-irerh ; to awaken tYioat \W^\^^\Ji 

bi-h-tr those who art av^*T«,\ %&<&»* ttssaa^ 

blood 9 that being justified Y»j ttvfe**** ^ 
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have peace with God, to abound more in 
and in good works. And he is willing to ) 
and be spent herein even to be offered up on 
sacrifice and service of hev fai h 9 so th. y i 
all come unto the measure of the s ature of 
fulness of Christ. 

17. Tliese are the principles and practices 
our sect, these are the mark of a true Meihodi 
By these alone do those, who are in derision i 
called, desire to be distinguished from other mei 
If any man say, " Why these are only the com 
mon, fundamental, principles of Christianity V 
Thou hast said : so I mean ; this is the <verj 
truth ; I know they are no other ; and I would 
to God both thou and all men knew, that 1, and 
all who follow my judgment, do vehemently 
refuse to be distinguished from other men, by 
any but the common principles of Christianity 
the plain old Christianity that I teach, renoun- 
cing and detesting all other marks of distinction. 
\nd whosoever is what I preach (let him be 
ailed what he will ; for names change not the 
ature of things) he is a Christian, not in name 
ily but in heart and in life. He is inwardly 
id outwardly conformed to the will of God, as 
vealed in the written word. He thinks, speaks, 
d lives according to the method laid down in 
■ revelation of Jesus Christ. His soul is re- 
ared after the image of God, in righteousness 
in all true holbess. And having the mind 
was in Christ, he so walks as Chri&t ala*s 
:ed. 
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18. By these maris* by these fruits of a ] _ 
faith, do we labour H > distinguish ourselves J5 
the unbelieving world, from all those who. 
minds or lives are not according to the gosp 
of Christ. But from real Christians, of wha 
soever denomination they be, we earnestly dc 
sire not to be distinguished at all J not from anj 
who sincerely follow after what they know the 
have not yet attained. No : whosoever dot 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, th 
same is my brother, and sister and mother. An 
I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of Cia 
that we be in no wise divided among ourselve; 
Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thine 
I ask no farther question. If it be, give ir 
thy hand. For opinions, or terms, let us m 
destroy the work of God. Dost thou love no 
serve God ? It is enough. I give thee the rigl 
hand of fellowship. It there be any eonsolatic 
in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any f'ellof 
ship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies- 
let us strive together for the faith of the gospe 
walking worthy of the vocation wherewith * 
are called ; with all lowliness and meeknes 
with long-suffering, forbearing one another, ! 
love, endeavouring to keep the unity of tl 
Spirit, In the bond of peace : remembering thei 
is one body, and one spirit, even as we are callc 
with one hope of our calling : one Lord, a\ 
JaitA, cne baptism ,■ one God and Fatfter of a 
if/to is above ally and through all, and m-i)tw.« 
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